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NEBRASKA'S  SEED  POTATO 
CROP  IN  HEAVY  DEMAND 


State   Holds   Prominent   Position  Among 

Seed  Potato  Districts — Bliss  Triumph 

Leading  Variety  Grown. 


The  seed  potato  industry  in  Nebraska 
has  developed  rapidly  during  the  past  few 
years  and  that  State  now  holds  a  prominent 
position  among  the  districts  grooving  pota- 
toes for  seed  purposes. 

Last  season  about  700  cars  of  potatoes  were 
shipped  as  seed  from  western  Nebraska, 
-compared  with  approximately  460  cars  the 
previous  season,  and  this  year  the  ship- 
ments for  seed  may  surpass  the  mark  of 
1921-22.  In  early  December  it  was  esti- 
mated locally  that  at  least  500  cars  of  Bliss 
Triumph  seed  alone  remained  for  future 
movement.  This  variety  constitutes  about 
85%  of  Nebraska  seed  potatoes,  lighter 
shipments  being  made  of  Early  Ohios, 
Russet  Rurals,  and  Cobblers. 

The  western  section  of  the  State  is  the 
only  part  in  which  potatoes  are  grown  for 
seed.  About  30%  of  the  total  shipments 
from  the  dry-land  territory  and  5%  of  the 
shipments  from  the  irrigated  district  of 
western  Nebraska  are  sold  as  seed. 

GROWING   CONDITIONS   rDEAL. 

Because  of  the  high  altitude  (3,600-5,000 
ft.)  and  cool  nights,  which  produce  a  slow 
growth  and  normal  development,  conditions 
in  the  dry-land  district  are  ideal  for  the 
growing  of  seed  potatoes.  Fields  given  the 
proper  attention  produce  tubers  possessing 
exceptional  vitality.  In  addition,  this 
western  Nebraska  stock  is  comparatively 
fr«e  from  the  diseases  which  give  most 
Pyuh/fm  in  Southern  States  where  the 
Nebraska  seed  is  used. 

Because  of  its  high  quality  the  outside 
demand  for  Nebraska  dry-land  Triumph  seed 
is  increasing  each  year.  Some  growers  in 
southern  producing  areas  will  not  take  any 
other  stock  for  planting.  Named  in  the 
order  of  the  quantity  they  use,  the  States 
using  most  Nebraska  seed  potatoes  (both 
common  and  certified)  are  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas.  Most  of  the  Early  Ohios 
and  Cobblers  go  to  the  early  potato  district 
in  south  central  Nebraska,  while  the  Russet 
Rural  seed  is  shipped  largely  to  Colorado. 
A  few  growers  in  the  irrigated^  district  of 
western  Nebraska  get  their  Triumph  and 
Ohio  seed  from  the  dry-land  section. 
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The  Bliss  Triumph  variety  in  the  dry-land 
territory  is  coming  to  be  regarded  more  each 
year  as  exclusively  seed  stock.  Shipments 
of  this  seed  last  season  were  75%  of  the 
Triumph  crop  in  that  area,  and  this  year  all 
the  dry-land  Triumphs  not  disqualified  be- 
cause of  fusarium  wilt  are  being  held  for 
seed  purposes.  There  was  an  increased 
acreage  planted  this  season,  but  the  hot,  dry 
weather  developed  considerable  trouble 
from  wilt,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  Triumph  was  made  unfit  for  seed. 
Nevertheless,  there  probably  will  be  fully 
as  many  cars  of  Triumph  seed  this  year  as 
last  season,  with  a  possible  increase  of  Early 
Ohio  seed  stock. 

In  1920  Triumphs  sold  for  the  same  price 
as  Ohios  throughout,  most  of  the  season. 
Last  year  there  was  a  decided  advantage  in 
favor  of  Triumphs,  and  this  season  the  pre- 
mium is  so  great  that  a  casual  observer 
would  think  the  two  varieties  were  different 
commodities. 

(Concluded  on  page  SS3,  column  2.) 
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FARMERS  BUY  40  PER  CENT 
OF  THEIR  FOOD  SUPPLIES 


Recent  Survey  Shows  that  9  Per  Cent  More 

of  Food  Used  on  Farms  Could 

be  Produced  Locally. 


About  9%  more  of  the  food  consumed  on 
farms  could  economically  be  produced 
locally  rather  than  being  brought  in  from 
distant  producing  areas,  a  nation-wide  sur- 
vey made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows. 

Questionnaires  mailed  to  25,000  crop 
reporters  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
reveal  that  about  60  %  of  the  food  consumed 
on  American  farms  is  produced  on  the  farms 
where  consumed;  9%  is  produced  locally 
but  not  on  the  farms  reporting;  about  22% 
is  not  produced  locally  and  could  not  reason- 
ably be  produced  there,  and  that  about  9  % 
is  not  produced  locally  but  could  be  eco- 
nomically produced  there  for  the  displace- 
ment of  food  brought  in  from  other  sections. 

WIDE   VARIANCE   SHOWN. 

By  geographic  divisions  the  Pacific  Coast 
farmers  produce  at  home  less  of  the  food 
consumed  than  do  farmeis  in  other  sections, 
the  figure  being  placed  at  42%.  New 
England  farmers  produce  50.6%  of  the  food 
consumed  at  home.  Farmers  in  the  East 
South  Central  States  produce  the  largest 
quantities  of  food  for  home  consumption, 
the  figure  being  placed  at  68.6%;  farmers 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Division  are  next 
highest  with  67.5%  of  home  production. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced locally  but  not  on  the  farm  itself, 
the  East  South  Central  Division  is  given  a 
figure  of  6.6%;  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion a  percentage  of  7.1.  The  highest 
percentage  of  food  produced  locally  but 
not  on  the  farms  where  consumed  is  shown 
in- the  Pacific  States  with  16.6%;  next 
lowest  in  order  is  the  Mountain  Division 
with  12.5%. 

The  survey  shows  that  in  the  Pacific 
Division  13.6%  of  the  food  consumed  and 
which  is  brought  in  from  the  outside  could 
economically  be  produced  locally.  The 
smallest  quantity  of  food  which  could  be 
produced  locally  is  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  East  North  Central  Divisions  which 
show  a  figure  of  7.5%. 

By  commodities   it  is   shown   that   the 
products   that   are   not   produced    locally, 
but  which  could  be  economically  produced 
(Concluded  on  page  589,  column  2.) 
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i  Live  Stock  52*  Meats  0 

BIG  DROP  SHOWN  IN  RECEIPTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

Prices  Rebound  as  Result  of  Small  Receipts  and 
Broad  Demand — Hog  Price  Range  Narrow. 

Price  levels  in  the  live-stock  markets  were 
considerably  stimulated  during_  the  week 
ended  Dec.  23,  due  to  light  receipts  accom- 
panied by  broad  shipping  orders  and  to 
outside  buying  orders.  Receipts  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  were  the  lightest  of  the 
season. 

Beef  steers  advanced  unevenly  25<£  to  $1 
at  Chicago,  kinds  worth  $8.50  and  above 
making  the  most  advance.  Short-feds  com- 
prised the  bulk  of  beef  steer  receipts,  most 
of  which  sold  within  a  price  spread  of 
§7.75-$9.50.  Better  grades  of  butcher  she 
stock,  however,  especially  heifers,  closed 
the  week  sharply  lower,  while  canners  and 
cutters  again  advanced,  narrowing  the 
price  spread  of  she  stock. 

Finishers  showed  seasonal  slowness  in 
taking  hold  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle. 
At  some  large  centers  prices  of  stackers  and 
feeders  declined  while  at  other  points, 
notably  Kansas  City,  country  buying  was 
rather  active  at  higher  prices  than  prevailed 
a  week  ago. 

HOGS    OF   GOOD    QUALITY. 

In  general,  the  killing  quality  of  hogs  was 
the  best  of  the  season.  The  price  spread  of 
lights  and  butchers  was  very  narrow  and  at 
Chicago  gains  of  40^-bOdf  occurred  on  lights 
and  butchers  and  25c-35$  on  packing  grades. 

Holiday  influences  caused  a  pronounced 
decline  in  fat  lambs  early  in  the  week. 
Later  in  the  week,  however,  under  the  im- 
petus of  dwindling  receipts  and  the  entrance 
of  shippers  into  the  trade,  most  of  this  loss 
was  recovered,  outsiders  paying  upward  to 
$15.40  for  choice  offerings  while  packers 
:  ilished  their  top  at  §15.30  on  the  closing 
session.  Shorn  lambs  were  freely  offered. 
Heavy  lambs  were  sharply  discounted 
whether  shorn  or  in  fleece.  Both  fat  sheep 
and  feeder  lambs  held  largely  steady, 
scarcity  and  consequent  activity  featuring 
the  latter. 

Receipts  at  10  large  markets  during  the 
week  were  approximately  199,000  cattle, 
7." 0.000  hogs,  and  200,000  sheep  as  contrasted 
with  257/625  cattle.  895.441  hogs,  and 
235,131  sheep  a  week  earlier,  and  118,950 
cattle,  497,518  hogs,  and  183,053  sheep  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

Cottle. — Pronounced  decreases  in  receipts, 
coupled  with  a  rather  broad  domestic  de- 
mand, brought  about  a  decided  advance  in 
beef  steer  prices.  At  Chicago  the_  declines 
red  a  week  ago  were  wholly  wiped  out, 
and  in  instances  net  gains  were  scored. 
Fhort-fed  kinds  predominated,  the  bulk  of 
which  turned  at  $7.75-$9.50.  Best  matured 
cs  averaging  1,280  lbs.  topped  at  $13. 
The  next  best  price  was  $12.75  and  sales 
were  rather  numerous  after  midweek  at 
5O-I11.S0.  "Warmed-up"  offerings  of 
plain  quality  were  rather  numerous  and  sold 
mostly  at  $7-87.50,  such  steers  of  southern 
it  selling  in  load  lots  to  killers  down- 
ward to  $5.75.  Approximately  2,300  west- 
earn  grassers  arrived  at  Chicago,  most  of  them 
from  Canada  and  in  feeder  flesh.  These 
turned  largely  to  feeder  dealers  at  $6.25- 
$6.60.  although  some  heavy  but  plain  Wyom- 
ing grassers  went  for  slaughter  at  $6.50. 


Downturns  on  the  better  grades  of  beef 
cows  and  heifers  were  equally  as  pronounced 
as  the  upturns  on  beef  steers,  brought  about 
largely  by  comparatively  liberal  offerings 
of  the  former  during  a  period  when  poultry 
consumption  was  broad.  Most  fat  cows  and 
heifers  cashed  at  $4-§6,  relatively  few  corn- 
fed  cows  making  S6.75  and  S7.  Only  a  scat- 
tering of  well-fattened  beef  heifers  sold 
above  $8.  Short-fed  yearling  heifers  were 
probably  the  most  sluggish.  Canners  and 
cutters,  however,  continued  their  recent  ac- 
tive trend,  scoring  liberal  price  gains.  Al- 
though the  bulk  of  these  turned  at  $2.85-13, 
some  sold  upward  to  $3.50  and  more. 

Trade  in  bulls  was  vacillating.  In  the 
main  bologna  bulls  led  in  demand,  the  ship- 
ping outlet  for  this  kind  being  rather  broad; 
closing  prices  were  strong  to  15<f  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  Desirable  heavy  sausage  bulls 
reached  $4.50.  the  bulk  of  the  better  kinds 
making  I4.15-S4.35,  with  relatively  few 
bologna  offerings  on  the  closing  session  under 
$4.  In  some  instances  heavy  but  well- 
conditioned  beef  bulls  sold  under  the  best 
bologna  prices. 

ACTIVE   DEMAND  FOB  CALVES. 

Preholiday  demand  for  veal  calves  was 
sufficiently  broad  as  a  rule  to  absorb  the 
reduced  offerings  at  strong  prices.  Packers 
were  active  buyers,  taking  the  bulk  of  light 
vealers  at  Chicago  at  §9.25-$9.75,  and  fre- 
quently paying  upward  to  $10  for  choice 
140-lb. -ISO-lb.  offerings.  Outsiders  were 
also  active,  hand-picking  at  $10-$10.50  and 
paying  upward  to  $11  in  instances. 

The  demand  for  stockers  and  feeders  was 
only  moderate.  Breeding  quality  was  in 
demand.  Moststeers  cashed  for  $5.75-$6.75, 
with  declines  of  15<t;-40<t;.  Half-fat  feeders 
sold  upward  to  $7.75. 

Hogs. — Light  receipts  and  broad  shipping 
demand  were  stimulating  factors  in  the  hog 
market.  Lights,  light  lights,  and  butchers 
sold  at  the  narrowest  price  range  of  the 
season.  The  killing  quality  was  exception- 
ally good,  and  the  increased  proportion  of 
200-225-lb.  animals  was  especially  marked 
at  Chicago.  Outside  buyers  absorbed  ap- 
proximately 42,000  hogs,  taking  many  more 
than  during  the  preceding  week  when  re- 
ceipts were  considerably  lower.  Moder- 
ately broad  shipping  demand  during  the 
(Concluded  on  page  580,  column  1.) 


USUAL  PRE-HOLIDAY  DULLNESS 

IN  FRESH  MEAT  MARKETS 

Good  Weather  Influences  Wholesalers  Not  to  Force 
Sales  Despite  Accumulation  of  Supplies. 

(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.) 

Despite  slow  trade,  prices  for  the  week 
ending  Dec.  22  were  in  most  cases  only 
slightly  lower  than  those  of  a  week  ago. 
Usual  pre-holiday  conditions  in  the  fresh 
meat  trade  prevailed  at  all  markets.  Pur- 
chases generally  were  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
nature,  and  though  supplies  accumulated, 
favorable  weather  conditions  induced  whole- 
salers not  to  force  sales,  and  late  arriving 
cars  were  held  on  track. 

Beef. — Offerings  of  beef,  while  only  mod- 
erate, exceeded  the  demand  at  all  markets. 
Although  steer  prices  for  the  week  showed 
no  material  changes,  most  sales  were  made 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  range.  Rela- 
tively few  Christmas  dressed  carcasses  were 
in  demand  and  sold  at  unevenly  higher  prices 
at  a  range  mostly  from  $23-$27. 

cow  beef"  pbices  lower. 

Under  moderate  receipts  at  eastern  mar- 
kets cows  were  sluggish  with  prices  slightly 
below  those  of  the  previous  week.  She  stock 
at  Chicago  showed  considerable  improve- 
ment in  general  quality,  and  advanced 
50<t-$l  with  the  medium  grade  gaining  most. 
The  demand  for  bulls  continued  light  and 
the  irregular  offerings  at  eastern  markets 
moved  much  the  same  as  they  did  a  week 
ago.  At  Chicago,  however,  bulls  advanced 
25$.  Kosher  beef  markets  held  generally 
steady  until  after  midweek  when  a  lighter 
demand  caused  sharp  breaks  at  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  where  closing  prices 
were  $l-$2  lower. 

Veal. — Markets  generally  were  well  sup- 
plied with  all  grades  of  veal.  The  demand, 
however,  while  fairly  constant  was  not  su in- 
dent to  keep  supplies  moving.  At  Chicago 
and  New  York  a  decline  of  SI  occurred  after 
midweek,  though  other  markets  held  about 
steady.  Closing  markets  were  mostly  steady 
and  supplies  fairly  well  cleaned  up. 

Laird). — Eastern  lamb  markets  were  de- 
pressed. Other  than  a  very  limited  demand 
for  choice  lambs  of  the  handy-weight  type 
the  market  was  quiet  inactive.  This  re- 
sulted in  heavy  accumulations  at  all  eastern 


DAILY  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  AND  COST  OF  HOGS   FOR  WEEK  ENDING   DECEMBER   23,    1922. 


[Price  per 

100 

lbs.] 

Mon.          Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat.      |  This  wk. 

Last  wk. 

1  yr.  ago. 

Wt.  Cost.  Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt  <  Cost. 
2341  $8.14 

Wt. 

234 

Cost.i 
$8.  19 

Wt. 
'"242 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cose. 

Wt.Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt.|  Cosh. 

Chicago 

235    $8.12    232 

$8. 10 

SS.27 

246 

SS.  33 

235 

$8.17 

233 

$8.10 

227   $6. 86 

E.  St.  Louis.. 

209,     8.261  197 

8.30 

207 

8.32 

203 

8.29 

209      8. 29 

195 

8.45 

203 

S.36 

204 

8.30 

202     7.23 

Kansas  Citv. . 

212     7.93;  214 

7.S9 

217 

8.01 

211 

7.95 

216 

7.97 

207 

7.95 

214 

7.95 

209 

7.93 

224     6.71 

Omaha 

238 

7.80   244 

7.S9 

237 

7.85 

237 

7.79 

244 

7.72 

240 

7.78 

241 

7.80 

237 

7.77 

231     6.45 

S.  St.  Joseph . 
S.  St.  Paul... 

221 

7.87 

224 

7.86 

222 

7.95 

229 

7.  So 

229 

7. 93 

228 

8.00 

225 

7.91 

226 

7.94 

203 

7.93 

208 

7.92 

212 

7.93 

209 

7.92 

212 

7.96 

210 

7.98 

211 

7.94 

209 

7.85 

219     6. 60 

The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 


RECEIPTS,   SHIPMENTS,   AND   LOCAL   SLAUGHTER,  WEEK  ENDING   DECEMBER  23,  1922. 


Market. 


Chicago 

Denver ' 

East  St.  Louis.. 
Ft.  Worth i...: 
Indianapolis  >. . 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City. 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul  i 

Sioux  City 

Wichita ' 

Total 

Previous  week.. 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Re- 
ceipts. 

73, 484 
15,526 
24,792 
14.688 

9,383 
46. 423 

7, 207 
28, 5S4 
12, 108 
29, 683 
11,549 

5,5.54 


Ship- 
ments. 


25, 866 

14.370 

14, 3SS 

4,72S 

5,687 

22,991 

1,974 

14, 342 

4, 508 

9,593 

7,523 

3,7® 


278, 876 
357, 375 


129,713 
144,223 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


47, 618 
1,911 

12, 339 

10, 461 
4,081 

25,431 
6,098 

13,887 
7,967 

20, 389 
6,  Hi9 
1,607 


157,958 
206, 303 


Hop. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


210,310 
8,909 
90,355 
12,023 
56,825 
63.530 
5, 867 
71,805 
53,456 
95,  87^ 
50, 495 
12, 520 


731,973 


Ship- 
ments. 


46, 960 

772 

38,966 

3,431 

21,368 

9,990 

712 

2,235 

9, 822 

22.2:17 

15,499 

841 


172,863 


i  Week  ending  Friday,  Dec.  22. 


Local 

slaugh- 
ter. 


163, 350 
8,118 
53,065 
10,031 
35, 810 
52, 430 
5,101 
69, 381 
45, 324 
77.  729 
35,311 
11,498 


Sheep. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


63,02S 

16, 386 

S,  168 

i,279 

1, 395 

22,925 

511 

45. 388 

14,387 

11.279 

1,132 


567,145     188,203 
237, 986 


Ship- 
ments. 


22,  171 

17,985 

582 

1,971 

682 

5,831 

1 

7,921 

3,857 

3,089 

271 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


40. 557 

1,833 

3,652 

677 

535 

19, 567 

347 

29,203 

10, 724 

5,862 

2.516 

484 


64,661        115.957 
7-1.391       117,755 


December  30, 1922. 
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points  and  a  liberal  movement  to  freezers. 
At  Chicago  conditions  were  relatively  more 
steady,  the  only  change  in  prices  from  the 
previous  week  being  a  decline  of  $1  on  the 
better  grades.- 

Mutton. — Fairly  active  conditions  pre- 
vailed at  all  mutton  markets.  Demand  was 
more  nearly  in  line  with  supply  than  was 
the  case  with  other  meats,  and  in  most 
instances  daily  offerings  were  moved 
promptly  at  steady  to  firm  prices.  Closing 
conditions  were  comparable  with  a  week  ago. 

Pork. — Pork  prices  for  the  week,  despite 
liberal  supplies  and  slow  demand,  showed 
no  material  changes.  Favorable  weather 
conditions  influenced  wholesalers  to  hold 
for  steady  prices.  Somewhat  higher  quota- 
tions from  packing  centers  on  shipments  to 
arrive,  however,  tended  to  strengthen  local 
conditions  at  eastern  markets.  Other  than 
a  few  scattered  sales  all  markets  closed  about 
the  same  as  a  week  ago. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENTS. 
Week  Ending  Friday,  December  22,  1922. 


Cattle 

and 

calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Market  origin: 

8,558 

6,263 

"   9,950 

2,821 

692 

18,642 
1,241 

12,  094 
3,148 
6,492 
5,353 
3,137 

504 
367 
183 
47 
2,371 
156 

80 

18, 794 

141 

144 

10,629 

15,991 

259 

Fort  Worth        

1,320 
3 

3,075 

4,182 
3,557 

St.  Paul 

1,376 

271 

Total 

78,  391 
82,  570 
53,549 

22,787 
19, 133 
7,108 

40,663 

Same  week  last  year — 

38,  848 
48,201 

State  destination: 

629 
1,807 

259 
93 
169 

10,786 

65 

14,401 

3,659 

13,807 

10,  518 

150 

23 

54 

60 

1, 135 

1,052 

7,989 

12,  434 

73 

11 

37 

49 

3,950 

1,585 

1,255 

524 

51 

2,097 

124 

221 

561 

70 

1,551 

47 

2,281 

282 

4,064 

540 

1,284 

1,457 

1,575 

739 
1,217 
1,269 

152 
7,088 

4,942 

2,756 

5,211 

7,121 

241 

5,655 
156 

1,201 

98 

Ohio     

384 

Texas 

251 

148 

West  Virginia 

3 

430 

Total 

78, 391 

22, 787 

40,663 

CHICAGO   WHOLESALE    PRICES   OF   CURED 
PORK  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Hams,  smoked, 

14-16  average . . 
Hams,      fancy, 

14-16  average.. 
Picnics,  smoked, 

4-8  average 

Bacon,breakfast, 

6-8  average 

Bacon,      fancy, 

6-8  average  — 
Bellies,    D.    S., 

14-16  average.. 
Backs,    D.    S., 

14-16  average.. 
Pure  lard,  tierces. 
Compound  lard, 

tierces 


Dec.  22. 


$19. 00-20. 00 

21. 00-22. 50 

14. 00-16. 00 

23. 00-24. 00 

30. 00-33. 00 

15. 00-18. 00 

12. 00-14. 25 
12. 25-12.  75 

12. 50-13. 00 


Dec.  15. 


$19.  00-20.  50 

21. 00-23. 00 

14. 00-17. 00 

24. 00-25. 00 

29. 00-34. 00 

17. 00-18. 25 

12. 00-14. 75 
12.  50-14.  75 

12. 00-13.  00 


Dec.  1. 


$19.  50-21.  00 

21.  00-23.  00 

15. 00-17. 00 

25.  00-26.  50 

31.  00-34.  00 

17. 00-18. 25 

13.  50-14.  50 
13. 75-14. 50 

12.  00-13.  00 


LIVE-STOCK  PRICES,  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1922. 
(Per  100  pounds.) 


CATTLE. 
Beef  steers: 

Medium  and  heavy  (1,001  lbs.  up)- 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Light  weight  (1,000  lbs.  down)— 

Choice  and  prime...; 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Butcher  cattle: 

Heifers,  common-choice 

Cows,  common-choice 

Bulls,  bologna  and  beef 

Cannors  and  cutters: 

Cows  and  heiters 

Canner  steers 

Veal  calves: 

Light  and  med.  wt.,  med. -choice- 
Heavy  weight,  common-choice 

Feeder  steers: 

1,001  lbs.  up,  common-choice , 

750-1,000  lbs.,  common-choice 

Stocker  cattle: 

Steers,  common-choice 

Cows  and  heifers,  common-choice 
Calves — 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 


HOGS. 


To 


uik  i 


Bulk  of  sales 

Heavy  wt.  (251  lbs.  up)  common-choice 
Med.  wt.  (201-250  lbs.),  common-choice 
Light  wt.  (150-200  lbs.), common-choice 
Lt.  Its.  (130-150  lbs.),  common-choice. 

Packing  sows  (250  lbs.),  smooth 

Packing  sows  (200  lbs.  up),  rough 

Pigs  (150  lbs.  down) 

Stock  pigs  (130  lbs.  down) 


Chicago. 


$11.65-13.15 
9.80-11.65 
7. 75-  9. 80 
6. 00-  7. 75 

11.35-13.00 
9.65-11.35 
7. 65-  9.  65 
5. 75-  7. 65 

4.  00-10.  00 
3.  GO-  7. 75 
3. 6*-  6.  35 

2. 60-  3 
3.00-4.00 

8. 50-10. 00 
3.50-  7.50 

5. 50-  7. 50 
5. 50-  7. 50 

4.25-  7.50 
3. 25-  5. 25 


$11. 25-13. 00 
9.  25-11.  25 
6. 75-  9.  25 
5.  50-  6. 75 

11. 25-13. 00 
9.25-11.25 
6. 75-  9.  25 
5.  50-  6.  75 

3. 75-10. 25 
3. 75-  6. 50 
3. 75-  6. 50 


SHEEP. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  medium-choice. . . 

Culls  and  common 

Feeding  lambs 

Yearlings,  wethers,  medium-prime. 

Wethers,  medium-prime 

Ewes: 

Medium,  good  and  choice 

Culls  and  common 


8.30- 
8.45- 
8.50- 
8.55- 
8.55- 
7.60- 
7.25- 
8.00- 


8.65 
8.60 
8.60 
8.55 
8.60 
8.65 
8.00 
7.60 
8.25 


East  St. 
Louis. 


Kansas 
City. 


2.25- 
2.75- 


3.50 
3.75 


6.  50-10.  25 
3.  50-  8. 00 


5. 25-  7. 50 
4. 75-  7.  50 


3.  50-  7.  25 
2.  75-  4.  75 


5. 75-  7. 50 
3. 75-  5. 75 


13. 25-15. 60 
9. 75-13.  25 

12. 75-14.  75 
9.  25-13.  00 
6.  25-10.  00 

5.  25-  8. 00 
2.50-  5.50 


8.35- 
8.20- 
8.45- 
8.50- 
8.35- 
7.25- 
7.00- 
7.50- 
7.50- 


8.65 
8.65 
8.55 
8.60 
8.65 
8.65 
7.50 
7.25 
8.50 
8.35 


!10. 85-12. 75 
9. 25-10. 85 
7.15-  9.25 
5. 40-  7. 15 

10. 7.5-12. 60 
8. 7.5-10. 
6.85-  8.75 
5. 00-  6.  85 

4. 00-  8. 35 
3. 65-  6.  25 
3. 25-  5. 25 

2.35-  3.65 
2. 75-  3. 75 

6. 25-  9. 50 
4.00-  7.00 

5. 15-  7. 75 
5. 25-  7. 75 

4.40-  7.75 
2.85-  5.25 

6. 50-  7. 75 
3. 75-  6. 25 


8.35 
05-  8. 25 
90-  8. 30 
10-  8.35 
90-  8. 30 
60-  8. 00 
35-  7. 50 
15-  7.30 


Omaha. 


South  St. 
Joseph. 


$10.75-12.75 
8. 50-10. 75 
6. 50-  8.  50 
5.00-  6.50 

10. 50-12. 75 
8. 50-10. 50 
6. 25-  8.  .50 
4. 50-  6. 50 

4. 00-  9. 00 
3.50-  6.25 
2.  50-  5.  50 


$11. 1.5-12.  75 
9.  35-11. 15 
6.  85-  9. 35 
5. 50-  6. 85 

11. 15-12. 75 
9. 25-11. 15 
6.  50-  9.  25 
5.90-  6.50 

4. 25-  9. 00 
3. 75-  7.  CO 
3.  25-  5.  75 


2.25-3.50!     2.50-3.75 
2.50-  3.75 


ml 


13. 00-15. 00 
9. 50-13. 00 


9. 25-12. 75 
6. 50-  9. 00 


4.  50-  7.  25 
1.  50-  4.  50 


6. 70-  7. 50 


13.50-14.85    13 
9. 25-13. 25 

12.  50-14.  00 
9.  25-12.  50 
6. 25-  8.  50 


6.  50-  9. 50 
4. 00-  6. 50 


5. 25-  7.  75 
5. 00-  7. 60 


4. 25-  7. 50 
3. 00-  5. 00 


6. 00-  7. 25 
4. 00-  6. 00 


8.20 
7. 90-  3. 15 
8. 00-  8. 20 
8. 05-  8.  20 
7. 75-  8. 15 

*7.'35-"7.66 
7.15-  7.35 

"6."56-"7."50 


6. 50-  9. 00 
4. 00-  7. 50 


4.85-  7.75 
4.  75-  7.  75 


4.25-  7.60 
3.00-  5.00 


5. 00-  7.  25 
1.  60-  5.  00 


00-14. 60 
00-13.  00 
50-14.  30' 
25-12.  50! 
50-  9.00 

75-  7.75 
25-  4.  75 


8.25 
8.  05-  8.  20 
8. 00-  8.  20 
8. 10-  8.  25 
8. 05-  8.  20 

'7."6C^'7.'85 
7.35-  7.60 


St.  Paul. 


$6. 50-8.  50 
5. 25-6. 50 


6.  50-8.  .50 
5.  00-6.  50 

3. 50-7. 50 
3. 00-7. 00 
3.  25-5.  50 

2. 00-  3. 00 

2. 59-  3. 50 

4.  50-  S.  50 
3. 50-  6. 00 

4. 50-  6. 50 
4.25-  6.50 

3. 50-  6. 50 
2. 75-  4. 50 


13. 00-15. 
9. 00-12. 


8.25 
8.  00-  8. 25 
7.8.5-  8.15 
8.00-  S. 
8. 15-  S. 
8. 15-  & 
7.  50-  7 
7.25-  7 


15 


75 
7.50 
8.25 
8.25 


00  12.  50-14.  50 
75!  9.00-12.25 


9.00-12. 
6.50-  8. 


5. 50-  7. 
2. 00-  5. 


25   9.00-12.50 
751  6. 00-  9. 25 


75   5. 00-  7.  SO 
50    2. 00-  4.  .0 


WHOLESALE  PRICES   OF  WESTERN  DRESSED  MEATS,  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1922. 

[Per  100  pounds.] . 


Chicago. 

New  York. 

Dec.  26. 

Dec.  19. 

Nov.  28. 

Dec.  26. 

Dec.  19. 

Nov.  28. 

Fresh  beef: 
Steers — 

S17.  50-18. 00 
16. 00-17. 00 
13. 00-15. 00 
10. 00-12. 00 

10.  50-11. 00 
9. 00-10. 00 
7. 00-  S.  50 

$17.  50-18. 00 
16. 00-17.  00 
13. 00-15. 00 
10.  00-12.  00 

10.  50-11.  00 
9. 00-10.  0.1 
7. 50-  8. 50 

$17.  50-18. 50 

15. 00-17. 00 

'  12. 00-14.  00 

9. 00-10. 00 

10.00-11.00 
8.  00-  9.  00 
6. 00-  7. 50 

$18.00-20.00 
14. 00-17. 00 
12.  00-13.  00 
10. 00-11.  00 

10.00-11.00 
9.  00-10.  00 
8.  00-  9.  00 

$18. 00-20. 00 
15.00-17.00 
12.  00-15.  00 
9. 00-11.  00 

10.00-11.00 
9. 00-10. 00 
8.00-  9.00 

$18.00-19.00 

Good 

14.  00-17.  00 

11.00-13.00 

7. 50-10. 00 

Cows — 

Good 

9.00-10.00 

8. 00-  9. 00 

7.00-  8.00 

Bulls- 

6. 25-  6. 50 

15. 00-16.  00 
14.  00-15.  00 

12.  00-13.  00 
8. 00-10.  00 

14. 00-15.  50 

13.  50-14.  50 
13.  00-13.  50 
12.  00-13.  00 
11.00-12.00 

11. 50-13. 00 

12.  00-12.  50 

11.  50-12.  00 

11. 00-13.  50 

26.  00-27.  00 
24.  00-25.  00 
22.  00-23.  00 
18.  00-21.  00 

14. 00-15.  00 

12.  00-13.  00 
7. 00-10.  00 

6.  25-  6.  50 

16.  00-17.  00 
15.  00-16.  00 

12.  00-14.  00 
8.00-11.00 

15. 00-15. 50 
14.  50-15.  00 

13.  50-14.  00 
13.  00-13.  50 
12.  50-13.  00 

12.  50-13.  50 

12.  00-12.  50 

11.  50-12.  00 

13.  50-14.  50 

26.  00-27.  00 
24.  00-25.  00 
22.  00-23.  00 
18.  00-21.  00 

14.  00-15.  00 

12.  00-13.  00 

7.  00-10.  00 

5. 75-  6. 00 

15. 00-16. 00 
14.  00-15.  00 

12.  00-13.  00 
7. 00-10.  00 

15. 00-15. 50 
14.  00-15. 00 
14.  00-14.  50 

13.  00-14.  00 
12.  00-13. 00 

12.  00-13. 00 

12. 00-12. 50 

11.  50-12. 00 

13. 00-14. 50 

25. 00-23. 00 
23.  00-24.  00 
21.  00-22.  00 
18.  00-20.  00 

14.  00-15.  00 

12.  00-13.  00 
7.  00-10.  00 

6.  50-  7. 00 

18.  00-2O.  00 

15.  00-17.  00 

13.  00-14.  00 
10.  00-12. 00 

16.  00-17. 00 
15.  00-16.  00 

14.  00-15.  00 
13.  50-14.  50 
13.  00-14. 00 

13. 00-14. 00 

11. 00-13. 00 
10. 00-12. 00 

15.00-17.00 

25.  00-26. 00 
24.  00-25.  00 
22.  00-23.  00 

19.  00-21. 00 

15. 00-16.  00 
13.  00-14.  00 
9.  00-12.  00 



6.  50-  7. 00 

17. 00-19. 00 

15.  00-16.  00 

13.  00-14.  00 
10.  00-12. 00 

16.  00-17. 00 
15.  00-16. 00 
14. 00-15. 00 

14.  00-15.  00 
13. 00-14. 00 

13. 00-14. 00 

12. 00-13. 00 
11.00  12.00 

15. 00-16. 00 

26. 00-27. 00 
24.  00-25.  00 
22.  00-23.  00 
20.  00-21.  00 

15.  00-17.  00 
13.  00-14.  00 

9.  00-11. 00 

6. 00-  7. 50 

Fresh  veal: 

16. 00-19. 00 

Good 

13. 00-15. 00 

Medium 

10. 00-12. 00 
8. 00-10. 00 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Loins — 

18. 00-20. 00 

10-12  lbs.  average 

12-14  lbs.  average 

16  lbs.  and  over 

Shoulders — 

17. 00-19. 00 
17. 00-18.  00 
16. 00-17.  00 
15. 00-16. 00 

14. 00-16. 00 

Picnics — 
Butts- 

13. 00-14. 00 
12. 00-13. 00 

18. 00-20. 00 

Fresh  la"rnb  and  mutton: 
Lamb — 

Choice 

26. 00-27.  00 

Good 

24.  00-25.  00 

Medium 

22. 00-23.  00 
20.00-21.00 

Mutton — 

Good 

13. 00-15.  00 

11.  00-13.  00 

9.  00-10.  00 

580 
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week  reflected  the  active  domestic  demand 
for  dressed  pork.  Packing  grades  advanced 
largely  250-35$,  while  pigs  made  net  upturns 
of  around  25$. 

The  extreme  top  at  Chicago  was  $8.60 
paid  on  the  closing  session,  compared  with 
$8.20,  the  closing  top  a  week  earlier.  The 
top  price  was  paid  for  160-lb.-190-lb.  aver- 
ages when  the  majority  of  the  200-lb.- 
300-lb.  butchers  scored  $8.45-$8.55,  with  a 
few  loads  making  $8.40.  At  this  time  pigs 
cashed  largely  at  $8-$8.25,  strong-weight 
kinds  making  $8.40  and  a  few  droves,  in- 
cluding 140-lb.-150-lb.  averages,  upward  to 
$8.50. 

Packing  sows  turned  largely  at  $7.50- 
$7.90  at  the  close  with  odd  lots  of  smooth, 
desirable  weights  selling  upward  to  $8. 

Stock  pigs  were  in  moderate  demand  at 
St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City.  At  St.  Paul 
best  stockers  sold  upward  to  $8.10,  whereas 
at  Kansas  City  best  native  stock  pigs  sold 
mostly  at  $7.25-37.50.  Lighter  animals  at 
that  market  cashed  at  $7-$7.25. 

FAT  LAMB  PRICES  FLUCTUATE. 

»S7i«ep.— Scarcity  of  shipping  orders,  to- 
gether with  weak  prices  for  dressed  stock, 
assisted  in  depressing  fat  lamb  values  largely 
50c  early  in  the  week.  After  mid-week 
demand  became  broader  and  receipts 
lighter,  resulting  in  a  price  recovery. 
Declines  of  10c-15$  on  the  better  grades 
were  in  evidence,  compared  with  the 
previous  week.  Lower  grades,  and  espe- 
cially heavy,  weight  offerings,  however, 
failed  to  advance. 

As  fed  yearling  wethers  were  not  marketed 
in  such  liberal  numbers  as  during  the  pre- 
vious week,  this  class  closed  nominally 
steady.  The  feeder  supply  was  moderate 
and  with  demand  comparatively  broad, 
prices  ruled  generally  steady.  Sheep  were 
scarce  and  maintained,  for  the  most  part,  a 
steady  price  basis.  Heavy  fat  ewes,  how- 
ever, showed  strength  and  in  instances  ad- 
vanced 25$. 

The  week's  tap,  $15.40,  scored  on  the  clos- 
ing session,  was  10c  below  the  peak  a  week 
earlier.  Shippers  paid  this  figure  while 
packers  paid  up  to  $1 5.30  for  their  best  selec- 
tions. The  bulk  of  desirable  fat  wooled 
lambs,  however,  cashed  at  §14.75-$15.25, 
and  culls,  showing  some  price  advance,  sold 
mostly  at  §11.50-312.50.  Clipped  lambs 
were  marketed  qiute  generously  and  showed 
about  the  same  price  changes  as  did  wooled 
lambs.  Freshly  shorn  lambs  sold  generally 
from  $12.50-$13,  but  the  bulk  of  fall-clipped 
lambs  brought  S13-$13.50.  Summer-shorn 
fed  lambs  reached  S14. 


Some  choice  85-lb.  fed  yearling  wethers 
brought  $12.85  early  in  the  week  and  some 
heavier  wethers  sold  at  $11.75  while  fat,  aged 
animals  sold  mostly  from  $7.75-$8.50.  Prac- 
tically no  yearling  wethers  arrived  after  mid- 
week. 

The  bulk  of  feeding  lambs  sold  at  $14.25- 
$14.50,  though  yard  traders  purchased  sev- 
eral strings  of  desirable  lambs  at  $14.50- 
$14.65,  the  bulk  of  which  averaged  around 
65  lbs.  Feeding  ewes  sold  from  $4.50  for  thin 
kinds  to  $6.60  paid  by  yard  traders  for  two 
loads  carrying  a  moderate  amount  of  flesh. 

Opening,  Tuesday  Dec.  26. — The  cattle 
market  opened  rather  slow  and  uneven  with 
declines  of  largely  15$-25$  on  beef  steers. 
Choice  and  prime  matured  steers  topped  at 
$11.50-113  but  the  bulk  of  receipts  sold  for 
$8.50-19.75.  She  stock  remained  about 
steady.  Bulls,  however,  were  strong  to  15$ 
higher  at$3.75-$6.75.  Veal  calves  advanced 
largely  25$  and  up,  with  light  and  medium 
weights  selling  at  $8.75-$10.  Stockers  and 
feeders  were  steady  to  strong. 

Hogs  opened  weak  with  the  bulk  of 
butchers  going  at  $8.45-$8.50;  most  heavy- 
weights turned  at  $8.40-$8.60  while  150-lb.- 
20u-lb.  animals  cashed  for  $8.40-$8.60. 

Fat  lambs  opened  strong  to  25$  higher 
with  the  top  of  $15.60  paid  by  city  butchers 
at  the  time  packers  were  paying  $15.50. 
The  bulk,  however,  moved  at  $15-$15.40. 
Yearling  wethers  were  strong.  Sheep,  how- 
ever, were  about  25$  higher  and  some  choice 
99-lb.  ewes  cashed  at  $8.  Feeders  were 
steady. 


Monthly   Report  on   Stocks  of  Hides  and 
Skins. 

Stocks  of  cattle  hides  on  hand  Oct.  31, 
1922,  showed  an  increase  of  322,992  pieces, 
or  Qfo ,  compared  with  similar  stocks  on  hand 
on  Sept.  30,  but  a  decrease  of  152,221  pieces, 
or  3%,  compared  with  stocks  on  hand  Oct. 
31,  1921. 

Stocks  of  calf  and  kip  skins  decreased 
112,008  pieces,  or  2%,  during  October,  1922, 
but  increased  226,614  pieces,  or  5%,  over 
stocks  on  hand  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  like  those 
of  cattle,  increased  505,755  pieces,  or  5%, 
compared  with  stocks  on  hand  Sept.  31, 
and  decreased  2,503,706  pieces,  or  19%, 
compared  with  such  stocks  on  hand  Oct.  31, 
1922. 


Kinds. 


Cattle 

Call  and  kip . 

Sheep    and 

lamb 


Oct.  31, 
1922. 


5,  «&,  412 
4,552,009 

10,561,304 


Sept.  30, 
1922. 


5,515,420 
4,604,017 

10,055,609 


Oct.  31, 
1921. 


5,990,633 
4,325,395 

13, 005, 070 


Number 

sold 

during 

October, 

1922. 


1,729,957 
1,374,594 

3,  S75, 648 


ANIMALS   SLAUGHTERED  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION,  NOVEMBER,  1922. 


Station. 


Chicago 

Ton  Worth 

Kansas  City 

National  Stock  Yards. . . 

Omaha 

St.  Louis 

Sioux  City 

South  St.  Joseph 

South  St.  Paul 

All  other  establishments. 


Total:  November,  1922 

November,  1921 

11  months  ended  November,  1922... 
11  months  ended  November,  1921 .. . 


Cattle. 


Calves. 


206, 276 
39,341 

127, 182 
39,712 
71,662 
13, 953 
24, 69S 
32,  974 
48,  924 

254, 691 


859,  413 

686,115 

7, 899, 071 

7,  022,  OSS 


4.r,  207 

-.-..  -  ■; 

38,  567 
10,446 
6,347 
2,834 
1,020 
7,  0*0 
41, 096 
156, 224 


Sheep. 


347,711 

292, 172 

3, S72, 923 

3,  548,  523 


193,197 
6,510 
71, 131 
19,883 

110,034 
4,148 
19, 745 
4!,  609 
50,245 

360,711 


882, 213 

1 ,  040, 390 

10,071,330 

12,114,924 


Goats. 


S64 
202 
473 
616 
43 
61 


13 
"i,"288 


3,560 
3,398 
16, 539 

10,871 


Swine. 


727, 510 
30, 465 
335,235 
124, 890 
144, 125 
161,  882 
68,520 
163. 20S 
255,649 
»,  333. 592 


4,345,076 
3, 447, 027 
37, 902, 192 

35, 175,  558 


Horses  slaughtered  at  all  establishments  during  November,  166.  Inspections  of  lard  prepared  at  all  establish- 
ments, 146,736,424  lbs.;  compound  and  other  substitutes,  29.651,762  lbs.  Corresponding  inspections  for  November, 
1921:  Lard,  132,275,297 lbs.;  compound  and  other  subslil.ut.es,  23,340,888 lbs.  These  totals  do  not  represent  actual 
production,  as  the  same  lard  or  compound  may  have  been  inspected  and  recorded  more  than  once  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 


Pacific  Coast  Gets  Market  Reporting  Service 
on  Live  Stock. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  live- 
stock markets  are  now  being  reported  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  move  is 
part  of  the  Federal  department's  effort  to 
meet  what  has  become  a  nation-wide  de- 
mand for  extension  of  its  markets  news  serv- 
ice. It  is  regarded  by  western  live-stock 
interests  as  a  long  step  toward  placing  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  trade  in  the 
Middle  West  and  East. 

The  San  Francisco  service  opened  Sept. 
5.  Daily  and  weekly  reviews  of  market 
conditions  are  issued.  The  daily  report 
covers  the  market  on  cattle,  calves,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  lambs,  and  is  released  at  10  a.  m. 
each  day  to  the  press  associations,  daily 
papers,  trade  journals,  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association,  and  others.  The  mes- 
sage is  also  broadcasted  from  radio  station 
KVO  at  San  Francisco. 

PUBLISHED   IN    NEWSPAPERS. 

The  weekly  review  gives  a  picture  of  the 
live-stock  market  situation  for  the  week,  and 
is  published  in  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sun- 
day newspapers  in  the  Western  States.  The 
reports  issued  from  Los  Angeles  are  similar 
in  scope,  but  cover  the  Los    .ngeles  market. 

In  reporting  the  markets  the  standard 
classes  and  grades  of  live  stock  adopted 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  used.  This  is  regarded  as  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  new  arrangement. 
Heretofore  the  western  markets  have  been 
reported  by  designating  the  various  class  s 
of  live  stock  numerically,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally impossible  for  growers  and  dealers  to 
compare  prices  with  those  reported  from 
other  markets  of  the  country.  By  using  the 
same  classification  and  the  same  system  of 
reporting  as  are  employed  at  the  oth er  nine 
reporting  offices  maintained  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  the  west- 
ern and  Pacific  coast  trade  can  readily  know 
whether  local  prices  are  in  line  with  those 
at  other  markets. 

The  service  is  a  partial  resumption  of  the 
service  in  the  Western  States  during  the  war 
when  the  leased  telegraph  wire  system  of 
the  Federal  department  included  stations  at 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  and 
other  western  markets.  The  leased  wire  to 
the  Pacific  coast  was  discontinued  on  the 
termination  of  the  war  emergency,  the 
Missouri  River  thereafter  being  made  the 
western  terminus  of  the  system.  Plans  are 
also  being  made  by  the  department  to  estab- 
lish a  similar  live-stock  market  reporting 
service  in  the  Southeastern  States. 


Wool  Imports  at  Two  Ports. 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  week  ending  Dec.  23 
amounted  to  2,786  bales,  weighing  875.  t -I 
lbs.,  valued  at  $350,600.  Imports  through 
the  port  of  Boston  during  the  same  week 
amounted  to  10,480  bales,  733  sacks,  and  34 
sheets,  weighing  3,988,701  lbs.,  valued  at 
$1,682,361. 


Practically  all  of  the  cantaloupe  seed  used 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Rocky  Ford  section  of  Colo- 
rado. Of  the  4,000  acres  planted  last  season, 
approximately  800  acres  were  planted  to 
Pink  Meats,  125  acres  to  Honey  Dews,  and 
the  remainder  to  Salmon  Tints. 


December  30, 1922. 
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DULL  TRADING  CHARACTERIZES 

BUTTER  MARKETS  DURING  WEEK 

Chicago  Affected  By  Surplus  Supplies  and  High 
Prices — -Trade  Lacks  Confidence  in  Markets. 

Weakness  at  Chicago,  and  easy  to  un- 
settled conditions  on  the  eastern  markets 
characterized  the  butter  markets  during  the 
week  ending  December  23.  The  Chicago 
market  continued  to  feel  the  after  effects  of 
surplus  supplies  and  the  light  demand 
caused  by  the  relatively  high-price  level 
which  has  existed  there  for  some  time.  The 
markets  as  a  whole  displayed  a  general  lack 
of  strength  for  which  such  factors  as  imports 
and  dull  trading  were  mainly  responsible. 

Imports  had  less  sentimental  influence 
than  for  some  time,  yet  the  4^633  casks 
of  Danish  unloaded  at  New  York  during 
the  previous  week  made  up  a  part  of  the 
available  supply  and  therefore  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  a  factor  of  in- 
fluence. This  may  have  been  only  a  con- 
tributing factor,  the  probabilities  being  that 
the  easier  condition  of  the  markets  was  due 
to  the  dullness  in  demand  more  than  to 
anything  else. 

FRESH   BUTTER   DEMAND   DULL. 

Reports  from  all  cities  indicated  that 
trading  lacked  the  snap  necessary  to  keep  the 
markets  firmer.  Both  buyers  and  sellers 
lacked  real  confidence  in  the  market. 
Dealers  viewed  the  small  accumulation  with 
apprehension  and  usually  preferred  making 
concessions  to  carrying  stocks  overnight. 
Dealers  took  goods  against  current  needs, 
but  no  more.  At  Chicago  prices  were  held 
unchanged  for  three  days,  but  on  Thursday 
dealers  forced  prices  a  full  cent  lower  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  themselves  of  burdensome 
supplies  of  fresh  butter.  The  eastern  mar- 
kets gained  a  half  cent  on  Tuesday,  but  the 
advance  was  not  positive  and  was  rather 
hard  to  maintain.  On  Thursday  the  tone 
of  the  markets  in  the  East,  while  not  weak, 
was  very  unsettled  and  nervous,  and  Phila- 
delphia lost  -|<t;  on  92  score.  By  the  close  of 
the  week  there  was  no  fixed  opinion  regard- 
ing the  trend  of  prices  during  the  immediate 
future.  Even  dealers  who  usually  see  the 
firm  side  of  the  market  conceded  that  fresh 
prices  might  show  further  slight  reductions. 

The  principal  support  of  the  markets  came 
from  the  demand  for  cheaper  butter.  There 
was  a  general,  active  demand  for  undergrade 
fresh  butter  and  storage  goods.  Fresh  under- 
grades  on  all  markets  were  cleaned  up  well, 
and  at  New  York  this  resulted  in  a  consider- 
ably narrower  range  in  prices  of  the  different 
score.  Despite  the  easier  condition  of  the 
fresh  market,  demand  for  storage  continues 
active  as  indicated  by  the  heavy  with- 
drawals at  the  four  markets.  Even  at 
Chicago  where  the  fresh  market  was  weak, 
storage  butter  continued  in  active  demand 
at  advancing  prices.  Eastern,  markets  were 
equally  firm.  During  the  period  when  fresh 
butter  was  scarce  the  trade  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  storage  butter  and  now 
hesitate  to  return  to  fresh  unless  assured  of 
ample  continuous  supplies. 

A  shift  to  fresh  supplies  must  come  sooner 
or  later,  however,  and  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  trade  that  this  year  it  will  come 
sooner  than  usual,  as  storage  stocks  both  in 
the  four  markets  and  in  the  entire  country 


are  much  lighter  than  at  the  same  time  of 
any  previous  year  and  demand  thus  far  has 
been  exceptionally  good.  From  a  purely 
domestic  standpoint,  this  gives  the  markets 
an  extremely  firm  statistical  position  as  visi- 
ble supplies  of  fresh  during  the  week  were 
small.  The  make  had  shown  a  further  de- 
crease during  the  week,  according  to  produc- 
tion reports,  due  probably  to  severe  weather 
in  producing  sections.  A  decrease  of  2.07 
per  cent  in  the  make  of  100  plants  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  December  16,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week,  is  reported 
by  the  American  Creamery  Butter  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Thus,  storage  stocks 
are  much  smaller  compared  with  last  year, 
production  is  lighter  and  decreasing  instead 
of  increasing,  and  demand  is  more  active. 

The  trade  generally  looks  upon  imports 
with  little  apprehension,  as  they  feel  that 
imports  will  be  needed  to  relieve  a  shortage 
of  domestic  butter.  Imports  of  the'week 
under  review  were  small,  amounting  to  a 
sample  of  100  boxes  from  Argentina  which 
arrived  on  the  20th.  The  shipment  of  Dan- 
ish which  arrived  the  previous  week  was  re- 
ported finding  slow  sale,  partly  because  of 
the  condition  of  the  market,  but  mostly  be- 
cause of  poor  quality.  The  bulk  of  the  ship- 
ment was  said  to  score  less  than  92  score,  with 
some  as  poor  as  88  score.  Offerings  of  Danish 
were  easier  earlier  in  the  week  but  later 
firmed  up  to  44$.  c.  i.  f.,  for  late  December 
or  early  January  shipment.  Reports  of  pros- 
spective  shipments  of  New  Zealand  butter, 
variously  estimated  at  30,000  to  70,000  boxes, 
had  little  effect  on  the  market,  as  the  esti- 
mates were  not  confirmed  and  the  butter 
shipped  will  not  be  available  until  Febru- 
ary.   

CHEESE  MARKETS  FIRM  DESPITE 
DULL  TRADE  DURING  THE  WEEK 

Trade    Views    General    Situation    With    Increasing 
Confidence— Higher  Prices  Looked  For. 

Practically  no  change  from  the  preceding 
week  was  noted  in  the  cheese  markets  during 
the  week  ending  December  23.  Business 
has  been  very  slow  and  trading  dull,  but 
this  had  only  slight  effect  on  current  mar- 
kets, as  dealers  always  look  for  such  con- 
ditions at  this  season  of  the  year.  On  the 
contrary,  the  trade  both  in  distributing  mar- 
kets and  at  Wisconsin  primary  markets  have 
appeared  to  view  the  situation  with  in- 
creasing confidence  each  successive  week 
the  past  month,  and  the  week  under  review 
is  no  exception. 

The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  possibly  toward  the 
middle  of  January,  business  will  pick  up, 
and  there  is  some  talk  to  the  effect  that 
higher  prices  may  be  looked  for  at  that  time. 
No  one  seems  to  be  particularly  concerned 
regarding  accumulations,  which  at  Wis- 
consin markets  have  been  running  con- 
siderably over  twice  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago 
at  this  time.  At  wholesale  distributing 
centers  stocks  are  only  slightly  larger  than 
they  were  last  year. 

HEAVIER   PRODUCTION    EXPECTED. 

Wisconsin  production  during  the  next  few 
months  is  one  of  the  factors  which  will  have 
considerable  effect  upon  the  whole  cheese' 
situation.  Current  receipts  at  warehouses 
in  Wisconsin  have  been  materially  heavier 
than  they  were  last  year.  In  some  parts  of 
the  cheese-producing  sections,  weather  has 
been  so  mild  until  just  recently  that  cows 
have  been  allowed  to  run  in  the  fields  with- 
out much  attention  to  feeding.    Following 


the  recent  cold  snap,  however,  many  farmers 
put  their  cows  under  shelter  and  are  begin- 
ning to  feed  heavier.  An  abundance  of 
cheap  feed  will  naturally  make  for  increased 
production.  Moreover,  in  such  sections  as 
Sheboygan  County,  where  winter  dairying 
has  always  been  practical,  the  majority  of 
the  cows  freshen  in  January.  On  the  other 
hand,  production  in  other  States  has  prob- 
ably fallen  off,  so  that  the  increase  in  Wis- 
consin may  be  more  than  offset.  Some 
Idaho  cheese  of  fine  quality  appeared  on 
the  Chicago  market  during  the  week  under 
review,  but  its  effect  on  the  situation  has 
not  been  measured. 


WHOLESALE      PRICES      OF      BUTTER      AND 
CHEESE,  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  23,  1922. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


CREAMERY 

BUTTER 
(92  score). 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia . 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 

54} 

55 
55 
55 
55 
544 

53 

53 

53. 

52 

511" 

51} 

55} 

56 

56 

55} 

55* 

55} 

54 

54} 

54} 

54} 

54} 

54} 

471 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

461 
47 
48 
47} 

Saturday 

47| 

Averageforweek. 
Previous  week... 
Corresponding 
week  last  year. 

54.83 
54.50 

42.25 

52.33 
53.33 

42.59 

55.  67 
55.50 

43.50 

54.42 
54.00 

43.17 

47.  33 
47.46 

42.17 

AMERICAN 
CHEESE 

(No.lfreshtwins) 

New 
York.1 

Chi- 
cago. 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran- 
cisco.1 

Wis- 
con- 
sin. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

27-27| 
27-27-5 
27-27J 
27-27} 
27-27} 
27-27} 

26}-27 
264-27 
26J-27 
26|-27 
26}-27 

27-28 
27-28 
27-28 
27-28 
27-28 
27-28 

23 

22} 

23 

23 

22} 

22} 

26} 

27 

2C| 

Average  for  week. 
Previous  week... 
Corresponding 
week  last  year. 

27.31 
27.42 

21.25 

26.75 
26.69 

20.54 

27.50 
27.50 

21.50 

22.67 
21.  71 

21.33 

26.71 
26.58 

19.44 

1  Flats. 

Wholesale   Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  score)  at 
Chicago. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Monday 50} 

Tuesday 50 

Wednesday 50 

Thursday . 48} 


Friday 49 

Saturday 49 


Average 49.50 


MOVEMENT   AT   FIVE  MARKETS. 

[New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San 

Francisco.] 


BUTTER. 

Receipts  for  week. . 
Beceipts since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings... 


CHEESE. 

Receipts  for  week. . . 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings- . . 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  week. . . 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
P  ut  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings... 


EGGS. 

Receipts  for  week. . . 
Receipts  since  Jan,  " 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings.-. 


Week 
ending 
Dec.  23. 


Previous 
week. 


Pounds. 
9,  586, 110 


Pounds.. 

8,435,78' 
627,358,189  618,922,402 
1, 408,  5S9j         830,  876 

4,  024, 098;  4, 152, 746 
-2,615,509-3,321,870 
16,  57S,  359    19, 193, 868 


Last  year. 

Pounds. 
8, 6S7,  183 
558, 309,  088 
818, 507 

3, 150, 918 
-2,332,411 
35,  750,  681 


3, 167, 1081    3, 492, 610 
197,069,730493,902,622 
218, 342         415,  269 


605, 781 

-387,  139 

12, 057, 330 


1, 048, 308 
-633,039 

12,  444,  769 


2,  426, 771 

179, 408,  550 

180, 158 

875,981 
-689,823 

11, 617, 938 


29,699,7911  13,375,988 
265;  216, 148  235, 516, 357 

9, 144, 84-ij     6,  950,  418 


1, 988,  523 
+7, 156, 321 
55,  279, 138 


Cases. 
106, 721 
15, 900, 575 
4,668 

243,  632 
-238,964 
1, 044,  674 


24,461,658 

245, 680,  924 

7.950,687 


2,070,869      1,913,850 
+4,  S79, 549  +6, 036,  837 

48,122,8171  64,587,700 


Casts. 
109, 213 
15,  793,  854 
3,120 

268,  454 
-265,334 
1,  2S3, 638 


Cases. 
129,588 
14,  802, 938 
4,  303 

180,  522 

-176,219 

720,  904 
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LEADING  PRODUCE  LINES  SHOW 
IRREGULAR  CHANGES  IN  PRICE 

Total   Shipments   Decreased — Heavy  Shipments  of 
Lettuce  Expected  from  Imperial  Valley. 

Total  lettuce  movement  decreased  slightly 
dining  the  -week  ending  Dec.  23,  but  this 
■was  only  a  lull  before  the  period  of  heaviest 
shipments.  All  other  principal  fruits  and 
vegetables,  except  cauliflower  and  celery, 
decreased  in  movement,  bringing  the  total 
shipments  down  to  6,700  cars  or  6%  les3 
than  the  preceding  week.  Celery  shipments 
nearly  doubled. 

In  eastern  cities  the  general  market  tone 
was  steady  to  firm.  Chicago  prices  on  several 
products  again  declined  after  advances  of 
the  previous  week.  The  cabbage  market 
showed  a  slightly  downward  tendency. 
Apples  closed  firm  in  western  New  York 
producing  sections  and  strengthened  in 
many  of  the  large  city  markets. 

ACTIVE   LETTUCE    SEASON   EXPECTED. 

All  indications  point  to  a  bigger  lettuce 
season  than  ever  b  ef  ore .  Heaviest  shipments 
usually  are  made  from  January  to  March, 
because  of  the  large  output  from  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  coupled  with  the  im- 
portant movement  from  Florida.  Local 
'  estimates  indicate  14,000  to  15,000  acres  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  this  season,  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  valley.  Distributors  expect  to  ship 
5,000  carloads  from  that  district  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months. 

Much  of  the  early  lettuce  crop  in  Florida 
went  to  seed,  but  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  shipments  are  expected  to  be 
heavy.  Plantings  in  Manatee  and  Orange 
Counties  will  exceed  those  of  last  year. 
In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas 
the  lettuce  area  probably  will  be  10%  less 
than  it  was  last  year  or  around  1,000  acres. 
Shipments  from  the  Carolinas  will  start  about 
March. 

Increased  shipments  of  lettuce  from  west- 
ern States  and  the  high  quality  of  Idaho 
stock  were  two  features  of  the  fall  season. 
Although  the  autumn  movement  from  the 
Los  Angeles  district  and  other  sections  of 
California  was  one-third  lighter  than  in  1921, 
Idaho  marketed  about  800  carloads,  com- 
pared with  185  the  previous  season.  Wash- 
ington also  shipped  more  than  800  .cars; 
Oregon  115  cars  compared  with  25  in  1921, 
and" Colorado  approximately  750  cars  or  500 
more  than  the  previous  year. 

More  attention  than  ever  before  has  been 
given  to  the  grading  and  packing  of  lettuce 
in  producing  sections.  The  exceptional 
quality  of  Idaho  stock  this  season  is  seen  in 
the  premium  _  of  50<M>1  per  crate  paid  for 
that  lettuce  in  the  New  York  wholesale 
market  compared  with  prices  for  stock 
from  other  districts.  Best  Idaho  lettuce 
sold  at  $3.50-30  per  large  crate.  Washington 
and  Oregon  lettuce  ranged  S2.50-S5,  and 
California  stock  around  $2.50-84.  In  eastern 
cities,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  lettuce 
jobbed  at  $l-$2  per  crate  of  2  doz.  heads, 
weakening  at  the  close  to  an  average  of  $1. 
Under  the  increased  shipments  from  Florida, 
11  bu.  hampers  from  that  State  declined  to 
$1.50  in  New  York  City  and  $2  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Iceberg  lettuce  from  California 
and  Arizona  closed  weaker  at  $3.50-14  per 


crate  in  Chicago  wholesale  market  and  about 
SI  above  that  range  in  the  East. 

Potatoes. — Of  the  eastern  potato  markets, 
Pittsburgh  was  most  sluggish;  Michigan  and 

PRICES  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Jobbing  Range. 

POTATOES,  Eastern  and  Northern  sacked  Round 
Whites,  100  lbs. 


> 

CD  ^3 
<D 
>    C 

This  season. 

One  year 
ago. 

Market 

Dee.  23 

Dec.  18. 

New  York 

Boston 

220 
95 
60 
IS 
23 
10 

236 
32 
86 

i  $1.35-1. 45 
1.25-1.35 
1.  40-1. 00 
1.45 
1.05 
1. 05-1. 10 
2  .  75-  .  85 

3  1.00 

2  3. 80-  .  90 

i  SI.  3.5-1. 40 

1. 30-1. 35 

1.50 

1.  25-1.  35 

1. 25-1.  35 

1.  00-1. 10 

2  .  90-1. 10 

»1.00 

2  3.  90-1.  00 

i  $2. 10-2. 15 
1  90-2  00 

Philadelphia... 
Baltimore 

St.  Louis 

.Kansas  City 

1.  95-2.  00 

2.15 

2.05 

2.00 

2  1.  80-2.  00 

■    3  1.65 

2  3  1.  75 

SWEET   POTATOES,   New   Jersey  and 

Delaware 

Yellow  Varieties,  Bushel  Hampers. 

New  York 

76   SO.  75-0. 90   SO.  90-1. 25 
28|     1.  00-1. 10'       .  90-1.  00 
-&              .75!      .  60-  .  80 

SI.  50-1.  85 

Boston 

1.  75-1. 90 

Philadelphia . . . 

1.40 

Baltimore 

61      .  65-.  .85         50-  .  60 

1.  40-1.  50 

5l|      .  75-1. 35       .  75-1. 50 

1. 50-2. 00 

Cincinnati 

14    « .  90-1. 00  <  1. 1.5-1. 25 

Chicago 

55;  *  1. 10-1.15  «  1.10-1.25 

« 1.25-1. 35 

St.  Louis 

11     «.  90-1.  00,  <  1.  00-1.  10 

* .  90-1. 00 

Kansas  City.. . :       lj  *  1. 00-1. 101  «  1. 00-1. 10 
!       1                    1 

*  1. 10-1. 25 

ONIONS,  Eastern  and  Midwestern  Yellow  Globes, 
100-lb.  sack. 


Boston 

63 
19 
33 
5 

7 

4o 
6 
11 

$2. 65-3. 05 

3.  00-3.  25 

2. 65-2.  90 

3.00 

2.  75-3.  00 

3.25 

2.50 

5  2.  05-2.  25 

5  2.00 

Philadelphia. . . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

$2.  50-2.  90 

3.  00-3.  25 

2.65-2.90 

3.00 

2.  75-3.  00 

3.  25-3.  50 

2.50 
'  1. 90-2.  25 
5 1.  75-2.  00 


$5.  00-5.  25 

5.  50-5.  65 

5.25 

5.50 

5. 25-5.  50 

5.50 

»  5.  00-5.  50 

5  5.00 

5  5.50 


CABBAGE,  New  York  and  Northern  Danish  Type- 
Bulk  per  Ton. 


New  York... 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh.... 
Cincinnati. .. 

Chicago 

St.  .Louis 

Kansas  City. 


.  I    eilS22.00-25.00  $23.00-25.00  S  15.00-47.00 
«  1. 50  «  2.  00-  2.  25  6  3. 00-  3.  25 
.  00-20.  00  15.  00-20. 00  40.  00-4S.  00 


41  IS 

16122.  00-25.  00 
5  20.00 

9  28.  00-30.  00 
27  25.00-26.00 
18  30. 00 

17  11.25 


25.00:  45.00 

20.  00-22.  001  55. 00 

30.00  60.00 

00-27.  00  55.  00 

25.  00-30.  00  50.  00-55.  00 

1 1.  25|i  3.  00-  3.  50 


APPLES,  New  York  Baldwins  A  2£  Inch— Barrels. 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia. . . 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago; 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City... 


S4.  75-5. 00 
5.00 


4.  25-4.  75 

4.  50-1.  75 

4.  50-5.  00 

s  5.  50-6.  00 

s  4.  50-5.  00 


$4.  50-4.  751  SS.  00-S.  25 


4.00 
4.  00-4.  25 
4.  2.5-4.  50 
4. 25-4.  75 
4.  75-5.  50 
8  5.  00-5.  50 
3  4. 25-4.  75 


7.  00-7.  50 

6.50 

6. 50-7. 50 

'7.00 

7. 00-7. 50 


APPLES,  Northwestern  Extra  Fancy  Jonathans  and 
Spitzenburgs— Boxes. 


New  York 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.. 


221 
22 
11 

169 
22 
46 

S2. 50-3. 00 

2.  00-2. 25 
"%  25-2."  50 

82. 2.5-2.  75j  S2.  75 

9 1. 90-2. 65: '  2. 10-2.  35 


2.  50-2.  75 

2.  00-2.  25 

» 1.  55-1.  75 

2. 25-2.  50 


2.75 

2.  25-2.  50 

«  2.  75-2.  80 

3.00 


Prices  f. 

0.  b.  Shipping  Points. 

POTATOES. 

Presque  Isle,  Me 

1  $0. 80 

i$0.75-0.80 

1  $1.41-1. 46 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

1.05 

1.05 

1.65 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

.62J-.67J 

. 62^—.  67^ 

1. 60-1. 64 

Waupaca,  Wis 

.  60  -.  65 

.  60  -.  65 

1.65-1.75 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 
Idaho  Falls, Idaho.. 

.  60  -.  70 

.65 

1.50-1.55 

10  .  40  -.  45 

W  .  40  -.  45 

10  1. 10 

Colorado  points 

">.30 

i».30 

W.90 

CABBAGE. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

16.00-17.00 

17.00-18.00 

38. 00-40. 00 

apples  (bbl.). 

Rochester,  N.  Y.... 

4.25-4.75 

"3.75-4.00 

1  Bulk  per  100  lbs. 

2  Carlot  sales. 

>  Minn.  Red  River  Ohlos. 
'  Tenn.    &   Ark.   Nancy 

Halls. 
5  Red  varieties. 
0  Barrels. 


7  Maine  Baldwins. 

8  Midwestern  Jonathans. 

9  Auction  sales. 

10  Wagonloads     cash     to 

growers. 

11  Common  storage. 


Wisconsin  sacked  stock  closed  at  SI. 05  per 
100  lbs . ,  with  practically  no  demand .  Well- 
graded  bulk  stock  from  Pennsylvania  topped 
the  Philadelphia  market  at  §1.60  and  Maine 
Green  Mountain  stock  was  equally  high  in 
New  York  City.  Prices  were  generally  firm 
in  the  East,  but  Northern  Round  Whites 
declined  in  the  Chicago  carlot  market  to 
75«fc— 90<j  for  sacked  stock,  with  bulk  potatoes 
averaging  10<J  above  that  range.  Shipping 
points  were  quiet.  Growers  and  distribu- 
tors are  awaiting  post-holiday  developments; 
there  were  but  few  price  changes  in  produc- 
ing sections.  Carlot  movement  from 
Nebraska  again  became  quite  active  and 
there  were  increased  shipments  from  North 
Central  States.  Maine,  however,  led  with 
642  cars,  followed  by  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. 

APPLE   MARKETS    STRONGER. 

Apples.— New  York  State  supplied  70%  of 
the  shipments  from  barreled-apple  areas. 
Just  before  Christmas,  cold  storage  Baldwins, 
A-2£inch,  sold  at  S4.25-S4.75  f.o.b.  shipping 
points.  With  car  shortage  limiting  the 
movement,  jobbing  prices  in  eastern  centers 
were  firm  to_  higher,  reaching  $5  for  best 
varieties.  Middlewestern  Jonathans  topped 
the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  markets  at  $6  a 
barrel.  Shipments  from  all  boxed-apple 
States  except  Washington  decreased  sharply. 
Washington  forwarded  517  of  the  838  cars. 

Onions.' — Sacked  yellow  onions  were 
quoted  at  western  New  York  loading  points 
at  $2.50  f.  o.  b.,  with  many  shipments  going 
to  smaller  towns.  Wholesale  prices  ad- 
vanced about  25$  in  New  York  City  because 
of  limited  supplies,  but  were  nearly  steady 
elsewhere,  averaging  S3  or  more  in  the  East. 
Best  yellow  stock  from  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Colorado  closed  at  S2.50  in  Chicago. 
Total  shipments  decreased  one-fourth,  Ohio 
sending  only  65  cars  to  market,  or  one-half 
the  previous  week's  output.  Other  prom- 
inent sources  were  New  York  and  Indiana. 

OTHER   FRUITS   AND  VEGETABLES. 

A  weaker  tendency  prevailed  in  most  city 
cabbage  markets,  with  few .  noticeable  price 
changes.  Shipments  continued  to  decrease, 
filling  less  than  400  cars.  Bulk  Danish 
stock  sold  in  consuming  centers  at  $15-825 
per  ton,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  closing 
around  S30.  Movement  from  Texas  will 
soon  be  active.  Eastern  sweet  potatoes  de- 
clined below  SI  per  bu.  in  New  York  City, 
and  Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  were  10«i;— 25<J 
lower  in  middle-western  markets  except  Kan- 
sas City,  where  only  one  carload  arrived. 
Shipments  were  reduced  one-half,  most  of 
them  coming  horn  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 


CARLOAD   SHIPMENTS   OF  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 


Week 

Same 

Pre- 

This 

Last 

Commod- 
ity. 

end- 
ing 

week 
last 

week 
this 

sea- 
son to 

sea-   j  Total 
son  to     last 

Dec. 

sea- 

Dec. 

Dec. 

season. 

23. 

son. 

son. 

23. 

24. 

Apples: 
Box  areas. 

838 

704 

955 

30, 517 

47,015 

56,313 

Bbl.  areas. 

546 

153 

705 

46, 945 

25,697 

32,138 

Cabbage 

391 

293 

575 

33,984 

26,676   31,000 

Cauliflower . 

196 

166 

180 

1,255 

1,744      4,335 

Celery 

649 

361 

371 

11,486 

10, 030 

11,640 

Lettuce 

499 

355 

559 

2,  581 

2.715 

21, 874 

Onions 

309 

179 

420 

22, 792 

17,071 

20, 777 

Potatoes: 

Sweet 

313 

319 

603 

13, 361 

12,222 

19, 278 

White 

2,620 

1,760 

2, 279 

152, 175 

150, 171 

238, 251 

Spinach 

131 

110 

197 

1,128 

738 

4,654 

\  egetables, 

mixed 

204 

9S 

289 

18, 899 

15,683 

15, 816 

Total... 

6,690 

4.49S 

7,136 

335, 123 

309,  792 

456, 076 

■^M 


December  30, 1922. 
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PRICES  OF  SACKED  POTATOES 

VS.  BULK  STOCK  AT  CHICAGO. 

Many  Factors  Enter  into  Net  Returns  Received  by 
Shippers — Visit  to  Market  Advisable. 

To  a  reader  of  the  Government's  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  reports  it  would  often  ap- 
pear that  the  returns  on  bulk  potatoes  in 
Chicago  net  the  shipper  more  than  sacked 
stock  "because  there  usually  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  bulk  potatoes.  There  are 
several  things,  however,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  lest  the  price  of  bulk  stock  be 
misinterpreted.  The  first  point  to  be  re- 
membered is  that  practically  all  Chicago  car- 
lot  sales  of  potatoes  are  made  on  an  "out- 
weight"  basis — that  is,  the  actual  weight  of 
the  stock  which  is  hauled  from  the  car  after 
culls  have  been  sorted  out  and  after  shrink- 
age in  transit  has  been  allowed  for. 

In  the  case  of  bulk  stock  which  is  sacked 
at  the  car  door  for  distribution  to  the  jobbing 
trade  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  shrinkage 
attending  the  sacking,  the  exact  amount  de- 
pending on  two  things:  First,  the  quality 
and  condition  of  stock;  and,  secondly,  the 
condition  of  the  market,  as  there  is  a  tendency 
to  cull  cars  more  closely  on  a  weak  market 
than  on  a  steady  or  firm  market. 

POOR   STOCK  THEOWN   OUT. 

-  Sackers  of  bulk  potatoes  are  instructed  to 
throw  out  the  poor  stock,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  cars  culled  as  much  as  3,000  lbs. 
or  even  more,  according  to  reports  of  a  Chi- 
cago representative  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  almost  a  total  loss  to 
the  shipper,  because  the  amount  realized 
from  the  sale  of  culls  is  very  small.  Much 
stock  thrown  out  as  culls  is  practically  on  the 
border-line  between  fair  and  poor  stock. 
Nearly  all  cars  of  sacked  potatoes  also  contain 
a  fair  amount  of  stock  that  would  be  thrown 
out  of  bulk,  yet  much  of  it  may  not  be  bad 
enough  to  detract  materially  from  the  value 
of  the  other  stock. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ship- 
per pays  freight  on  all  stock  that  is  culled 
and,  during  a  season  of  low  prices — such  as 
the  present  one — this  item  becomes  one  of 
paramount  importance.  The  average 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  from  those  States 
contributing  the  major  portion  of  Chicago's 
supply  is  about  30$  per  100  lbs.  It  is  an 
unusually  good  car  of  bulk  potatoes  that 
will  not  yield  at  least  several  hundred 
pounds  of  culls,  and  sometimes  it  runs  into 
thousands  rather  than  hundreds  of  pounds. 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  any  large  shipper  to  make  a  trip  to 
Chicago  and  obtain  first-hand  information 
on  the  potato  market.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  for  a  shipper  to  believe  that  his 
stock  is  fully  as  good  as  that  of  other  ship- 
pers, but  the  fact  remains  that  large  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  come  to  Chicago  that  should 
have  been  left  on  the  farm.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  U.  S.  grades  for  potatoes  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  tolerance,  it  is  poor  policy 
to  ship  stock  which  will  be  thrown  out  at 
the  market.  A  visit  to  the  various  railroad 
yards  in  Chicago  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
shippers  of  bulk  stock  should  load. 

Another  important  point  is  the  relative 
time  required  to  unload  bulk  and  sacked 
potatoes.  Some  times  potato  shovelers  are 
plentiful  and  at  other  times  they  are  scarce. 
A  scarcity  of  shovelers  of  bulk  potatoes 
usually  contributes  to  a  weaker  bulk  market, 
and  vice  versa.  Insufficient  shovelers  also 
tend  to  slow  up  sales  of  bulk  stock,  even  to 
the  point  of  demurrage  on  cars. 


These  points  are  set  forth,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  the  loading  of  bulk 
stock,  but  simply  to  show  the  problems  that 
must  be  met  by  the  shipper  and  to  enable 
him  to  decide  which  is  the  more  profitable 
method.  The  carlot  shipper  of  sacked  pota- 
toes should  not  get  the  idea  that,  by  allowing 
a  certain  amount  of  inferior  stock  to  go  into 
sacks,  he  is  getting  paid  for  what  is  lost  to 
a  shipper  of  bulk,  for  the  off -grade  stock 
will  be  detected  by  the  receiver  and  the 
price  cut  in  proportion.  Shippers  should 
look  farther  than  the  actual  price  per  100 
lbs.  in  endeavoring  to  determine  which  is 
the  more  profitable  method  of  loading 
potatoes. 


NEBRASKA  SEED  POTATOES. 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 

Of  the  certified  seed  in  western  Nebraska 
fully  95%  is  Bliss  Triumph.  The  report  of 
the  State  Extension  Horticulturist,  covering 
the  results  of  field  and  bin  inspections  in- 
volved in  certifying  this  year's  seed  potatoes, 
shows  the  following  figures  for  1921  and  1922: 


Variety. 

1921 

1922 

Bliss  Triumph 

Bus. 
44,085 
800 

Bus. 
79,855 

Early  Ohio 

4,860 
240 

Russet  Rural : 

Total 

44, 885 

84, 955 

Approximately  24,000  bus.  of  this  certified 
stock  are  in  Dawes  County,  about  22,300  bus. 
in  Box  Butte  County,  nearly  16,000  in 
Kimball  County,  and  11,115  bus.  in  Sioux 
County.  The  remainder  of  the  certified  seed 
is  in  Scottsbluff,  Sheridan,  and  Cheyenne 
Counties.  The  total  certified  stock  equals 
about  150  carloads. 

Dming  the  past  three  seasons  the  annual 
increase  in  certified  seed  has  been  about 
100  %.  The  acreage  entered  for  certification 
this  year  was  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
last  year,  but  because  of  the  large  number 
of  new  growers  in  this  industry  and  the 
development  of  fusarium  wilt  the  percent- 
age which  passed  final  inspection  was  not  so 
high  as  in  1921. 

RIGID  INSPECTION   STANDARDS. 

The  inspection  standards  continue  rigid 
in  order  to  protect  the  reputation  of  Ne- 
braska certified  seed.  All  potatoes  certified 
for  seed  in  that  State  have  been  grown  in 
dry-land  (nonirrigated)  fields  and  have 
passed  two  field  inspections  and  one  bin 
inspection  according  to  the  following  stand- 
ards: (1)  True  to  variety  type  and  prac- 
tically free  from  variety  mixtures ;  (2)less  than 
5  %  of  all  vine  diseases  and  less  than  10  %  of 
all  tuber  diseases  (no  wart,  powdery  scab,  or 
late  blight  occurs  in  western  Nebraska) ;  and 
(3)  graded  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  IT.  S.  No.  1  grade,  except  with  regard  to 
size,  which  may  be  as  small  as  1J  ms.  in 
diameter — very  large  potatoes  to  be  re- 
moved. The  holder  of  the  certificate  is 
responsible  for  all  undesirable  conditions 
which  may  develop  after  final  inspection 
(the  buyer  is  protected  on  this  point,'  how- 
ever, by  State  shipping-point  inspection, 
which  requires  that  all  shipments  of  seed 
meet  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  specifications). 

After  the  final  inspection  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  issues  to  the  grower  a  certificate 
of  inspection  in  conformity  with  these 
standards,  and  a  seal  tag  for  each  2  bus. 
of  certified  seed  is  furnished  to  be  attached 
to  the  sacks  when  shipment  is  made.  Grow- 
ers of  certified  seed  are  required  to  use  new, 
evenweight  sacks,  each  sack  to  be  sealed 
with  the  official  blue-seal  tag. 


Heaviest  shipments  of  seed  are  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  according  to  reports  of  a 
field  representative  of  the  IT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stationed  in  western 
Nebraska  this  season.  Some  shipments  are 
made  in  the  fall  to  storage  points  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana,  but  sales  usually 
are  made  on  contract  for  future  delivery  and 
arrangements  are  made  to  have  the  stock 
held  at  shipping  point  until  just  before 
planting  time  in  the  southern  districts. 
Some  buyers  for  seed  firms  and  men  who 
grow  large  acreages  on  shares  visit  the 
Nebraska  producing  area  at  digging  time 
to  see  the  stock  they  buy,  and  others  pur- 
chase by  telegraph  from  reliable  shippers. 
State-certified  seed  may  be  bought  by  tele- 
graph about  as  advantageously  as  in  person. 

For  their  uncertified  seed  stock  growers 
receive  a  premium  of  200-400  per  100  lbs. 
■above  the  market  price  for  No.  1  table  stock, 
this  figure  being  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  years.  For  the  certified  seed 
a  premium  of  60o-$l  per  100  lbs.  over  the 
No.  1  table  stock  price  has  been  paid.-  In 
making  sales  of  seed  for  future  delivery 
100-150  per  100  lbs.  usually  is  added  for 
each  month  the  producer  or  shipper  must 
hold  the  stock,  this  additional  cost  to  cover 
shrinkage  and  storage. 

Seed  buying  this  year  has  been  unusually 
late.  Because  of  the  big  main  crop  of 
potatoes  and  the  low  prices  southern  buyers 
have  not  seen  very  bright  prospects  for  the 
spring  crop.  There  has  been  considerable 
"shopping  around."  Late  in  November, 
however,  there  was  an  increased  demand 
for  seed.  The  few  f.  o.  b.  sales  made  for 
October  and  November  delivery  of  dry- 
land uncertified  Triumphs  ranged  $1-11.40 
per  100  lbs.  sacked.  Most  sales  of  common 
seed  stock  for  December  and  January 
delivery  were  being  made  at  $1.40-11.60, 
with  a  few  as  low  as  $1.35  and  some  as  high 
as  $1.85.  Sales  of  about  50  cars  of  certified 
seed  for  December  delivery  had  been 
reported  early  in  the  month,  ranging  $1.77- 
$2  per  100  lbs. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspections  Totaled 
3,082  During  November. 

Food  products  inspectors  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  handled  2,123 
inspections  of  fruit  and  954  inspections  of 
vegetables  during  November.  This  is  a 
slight  increase  over  October,  but  is  5%  less 
than  the  volume  of  work  in  November,  1921. 
A  year  ago  vegetable  inspections  demanded 
nearly  as  much  attention  as  fruits;  this  sea-  ■ 
son  inspections  of  fruit  constitute  about  70  % 
of  the  total. 

Of  the  27  city  markets  at  which  the  serv- 
ice of  inspectors  was  required  last  month, 
Philadelphia  led  with  680  inspections,  all 
but  a  dozen  of  which  were  of  fruits.  The 
New  York  staff  handled  480  inspections, 
nearly  90%  of  which  pertained  to  fruits. 
Offices  ranking  next  were  Chicago  with  360 
inspections,  Pittsburgh  with  250,  St.  Louis - 
195,  and  Milwaukee  117.  These  six  stations 
handled  two-thirds  of  all  the  cars  examined 
in  November.  More  than  1,150  inspections 
were  made  at  the  request  of  carriers,  and 
about  125  requests  were  declined  for  lack 
of  time. 

Work  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  was 
somewhat  lighter  than  during  October,  but 
was  28%  heavier  than  during  November, 
1921.  Inspectors  at  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  examined  nearly  1,000,000 
lbs.  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Navy  and 
about  260,000  lbs.  for  the  Marines. 
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Foreign  Markets     0 

CANADIAN  FARMERS  ENCOURAGED 
TO  RAISE  GOOD  BACON  HOGS 

Great  Bri!ain  Chief  Market  for,  Canadian  Bacon- 
United  States  and  Denmark  Compete. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  pork 
packers  of  Canada  whereby  the  latter  will 
pay  a  premium  of  10  %  for  all  hogs  that  grade 
first  class  according  to  the  grading  standards 
recently  adopted,  reports  the  American 
consul  stationed  at  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
wick. These  standards  provide  for  the 
grading  of  hogs  into  10  classes  as  follows: 
Select  bacon,  select  thick  smooth,  select 
shop  hogs,  heavies,  extra  heavies,  roughs, 
feeders,  sows  No.  1,  sows  No.  2,  and  stags. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  interested  itself  in  the  possibilities  of 
developing  a  specially  high  type  hog  for 
the  bacon  trade  and  it  is  said  that  results 
have  been  very  encouraging. 

EXPORTS   TO    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  total  exports  of  bacon,  ham,  shoulders, 
and  sides  from  Canada  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922  amounted  to  80,211,000  lbs., 
of  which  amount  78,508,000  lbs.  were 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian 
export  trade  figures  are  not  given  separately 
for  bacon  but  the  official  import  figures  of 
the  United  Kingdom  show  that  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1922  Canada  supplied 
56,747,000  lbs.  out  of  a  total  import  from  all 
countries  of  488,412,000  lbs. 

Canada's  only  competitors  for  the  bacon 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  1)  nited 
States  and  Denmark,  the  British  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  period 
mentioned  having  amounted  to  205,437,000 
lbs.  and  from  Denmark  to  193,454,000  lbs. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Denmark  is  so 
important  in  the  British  bacon  trade  is 
because  Copenhagen  is  only  705  miles  from 
London.  The  chief  reason,  however,  is 
because  the  Danes  produce  a  very  high 
type  of  bacon  hog  from  which  the  kind  of 
bacon  specially  preferred  by  the  British 
trade  is  produced.  It  is  of  particular 
significance,  therefore,  to  note  that  Canada 
has  begun  to  compete  for  the  British  trade 
by  utilizing  the  same  methods  that  have 
won  for  the  Danes  the  reputation  of  produc- 
ing the  finest  bacon  in  the  world. 

During  the  summer  of  1922  the  Canadian 
Experimental  Farm  of  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  engaged  in  a  test  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  corn  and  barley  as 
feeds  in  the  production  of  higher-class 
bacon.  Some  of  the  provincial  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  have  organized  boys' 
and  girls'  swine  clubs  with  the  object  of 
stimulating  an  interest  in  swine  raising  and 
of  developing  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
swine  marketing  methods. 


Kansas  City  in  1521  received  9,560  cars 
of  alfalfa  hay,  7,523  cars  of  prairie  hay, 
1,545  cars  of  timothy  hay,  362  cars  of  clover 
mixed  hay,  and  71  cars  of  clover  hay. 


Wheat  Exports  from  United  States  and  Can- 
ada Showed  Increase  Over  1920. 

Exports  of  wheat  (including  flour)  from 
the  United  States  in  1921  totaled  356,000,000 
bus.,  which  was  48,000,000  bus.  more  than 
exports  in  1920,  and  three  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  the  pre-war  average.  Canadian 
exports  in  1921  were  180,000,000  bus.  or 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  period 
1909-13.  Exports  from  Australia  increased 
from  a  pre-war  average  of  50,000,000  bus.  to 
116,000,000  bus.  in  1921. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
185,000,000  bus.  in  1921  compared  with 
234,000,000  bus.  in  1920  and  with  219,000,000 
bus.  during  1909-13.  .  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands  also  show  decreased 
imports.  In  1921  France  imported  less  than 
half  the  quantity  received  in  1920  but 
slightly  more  than  the  pre-war  average. 
Imports  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Japan  were 
from  two  to  four  times  as  large  in  1921  as  the 
average  for  the  period  1909-13. 


Eastern  markets  usually  pay  premiums 
of  $l-.$2  for  hay  baled  into  large  five  or  six 
wire  bales. 


New  Publications  Issued. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  week  ending  Dec.  26,  1922.  A  copy  of 
any  of  them,  except  those  otherwise  noted, 
may  be  obtained  free  upon  application  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  long  as 
the  department's  supply  lasts. 

After  the  department's  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, publications  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Purchase  order  and  remittance 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  direct  and  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Classification  of  American  Wheat  Varieties.  By  J. 
Allen  Clark,  Agronomist  in  Charge,  John  H.  Martin, 
Agronomist,  Western  Wheat  Investigations,  and 
Carleton  R.  Ball,  Cerealist  in  Charge,  Office  of  Cereal 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  238, 
figs.  76,  pis.  60.  (Professional  Paper.)  November  8, 
1922.  (Department  Bulletin  1074.)  Price,  65  cents. 
For  sale  only. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  a  practical 
and  usable  system  of  classification  of  wheat  varieties 
that  are  grown  commercially  in  the  United  States, 
thereby  standardizing  the  varietal  nomenclature  and 
enabling  growers  to  identify  varieties  with  which 
thev  are  concerned. 

Experiment  Station  Record.  Vol.  47,  No.  6.  Abstract 
Number.  December  22,  1922.  Pp.  501-600.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Foreign  Material  in  Spring  Wheat.  By  R.  H.  Black, 
Specialist,  and  C.  R.  Haller,  Scientific  Assistant, 
Grain  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Pp.  22,  figs.  12.  December,  1922.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1287.) 

Tells  how  to  remove  foreign  material  from  spring 
wheat,  both  on  thef  arm  and  at  the  country  elevator. 

Soil  Survey  of  Coweta  and  Fayette  Counties,  Georgia. 
By  David  D.  Long,  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  A.  L.  Patrick,  A.  M.  O'Neal,  Jr., 
and  E.  H.  Stevens,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Pp.  34,  fig.  1,  map.  (From  F.  O.  Soils,  1919.) 
Price,  15  cents. 

Status  and  Results  of  County  Agent  Work  in  Northern 
and  Western  States,  1921.  By  W.  A.  Lloyd,  In 
Charge,  County  Agent  Work,  Office  of  Extension 
Work  m  the  North  and  West,  States  Relations  Ser- 
vice. Pp.  42,  figs.  14.  October,  1922.  (Department 
Circular  244.)    Price,  10  cents. 

Weevils  in  Beans  and  Peas.  By  E.  A.  Back,  Ento- 
mologist in  Charge,  Stored-Product  Insect  Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Entomology.  Pp.  35,  figs.  29. 
August,  1922.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  1275.) 

Preventive  and  remedial  measures  for  lessening 
damage  caused  by  weevils  in  beans  and  peas  are 
described  in  this  bulletin. 


Imports  of  tea  into  the  United  States 
totaled  90,247,000  lbs.  in  1920,  compared 
with  80.963,000  lbs.  in  1919  and  134,418,000 
lbs.  in  1918. 


EXPORTS  OF  ARGENTINE  WOOL 

REACHED  NEW  HIGH  FIGURES 

German  Ports  Were  Largest  Importers — Shipments 
to  the  United  States  Showed  Decrease. 

The  wool  exports  from  Argentina  during 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1922,  according 
to_  statistics  published  by  the  Review  of  the 
River  Plate,  reached  the  record  high  figure 
of  476,217  bales,  compared  with  the  annual 
average  of  306,693  bales  during  the  nine 
years  1912-13  to  -1920-21,  inclusive.  The 
average  weight  of  the  Argentine  bale  is 
about  925  lbs. 

_  Hamburg  was  the  most  important  des- 
tination, shipments  to  that  port  having 
amounted  to  124,682  bales,  or  26%  of  the 
total.  Dunkirk  was  second  with  104,512 
bales.  In  addition  to  the  large  quantity 
shipped  to  Hamburg,  31,283  bales  were 
shipped  to  Bremen,  making  a  total  for  the 
two  German  ports  of  155,965  bales. 

great  Britain's  imports  increased. 

The  United  States,  which  was  formerly 
the  most  important  purchaser  of  Argentine 
wools,  took  only  43.945  bales  during  the  past 
season,  compared  with  an  annual  average 
of  117,225  bales  during  the  nine  years  above 
mentioned.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  a  large  increase, 
having  amounted  to  84,005  bales  during  the 
past  season,  compared  with  the  annual 
average  of  41,199  bales  during  the  previous 
nine  seasons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  exports 
of  wool  from  Argentina  in  bales  of  925  lbs. 
each  for  the  past  ten  seasons: 


Season. 

Bales. 

Season. 

Bales. 

1912-13 

310,933 
305.606 
301,517 
299, 207 
349, 622 

1  1917-18 

!  1918-19 

|  1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

288, 051 
283,086 

1913-14 

1914-15 

305, 524 

1915-16 

313,714 

1916-17 

476, 217 

Cold  Storage  Holdings  of  Lemons. 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  domestic  lemons 
in  the  United  States  on  Dec.  1,  1922,  were 
1,730  cases,  and  of  imported  lemons  there 
were  670  cases,  a  special  survey  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shows. 
Holdings  of  domestic  lemons  on  Dec.  1,  1921, 
were  2,688  cases. 

This  is  the  first  report  in  a  new  service  in- 
augurated by  the  department  to  ascertain 
and  publish  each  month  this  winter  the 
stocks  of  lemons  held  in  cold  storage  in  the 
United  States.  Of  715  cold-storage  con- 
cerns reporting  only  44,  or  about  6%,  re- 
ported holdings  of  lemons  on  Dec.  1,  1922. 


Large  Apple  Exports  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Exports  of  apples  from  the  Annapolis 
Valley  in  Nova  Scotia  through  the  port  of 
Halifax  totaled  545,507  barrels  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, the  American  consul  at  Halifax  reports. 
This  is  about  70,000  more  barrels  than  were 
exported  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
Most  of  the  apples  shipped  from  Nova  Scotia 
are  marketed  in  Great  Britain.  During 
November  23  steamers  loaded  apples  at 
Halifax  for  Great  Britain,  the  consignments 
totaling  235,708  barrels. 


Southern  hay  markets  prefer  small  two 
or  three  wire  bales  and  will  usually  pay  a 
premium  of  about  $1  per  ton. 
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DECEMBER  WHEAT  SCORED  NEW 
HIGH  MARK  FOR  THE  SEASON 

Corn  Prices  Show  Slight  Decline — Future  Trading 
Small  in  Volume — Cash  Market  Dull. 

Wheat  future  prices  made  further  gains, 
but  corn  prices  declined  slightly  during  the 
week  ending  Dec.  23.  December  wheat 
closed  the  week  at  Chicago  at  $1.25J,  an 
advance  of  1%$  over  the  closing  prices  of  the 
previous  week.  On  Thursday,  however, 
the  December  future  closed  at  $1.27f ,  which 
was  a  new  high  level  for  that  delivery.  Min- 
neapolis and  Kansas  City  were  relatively 
lower  than  Chicago  and  December  future 
prices  at  the  close  of  the  week  at  each  of 
these  markets  were  slightly  below  those  of 
the  previous  week. 

Corn  future  prices  at  Chicago  declined  2<f 
per  bu.  during  the  week,  and  December  corn 
on  Saturday  closed  at  72^<J\ 

Future  trading  was  of  rather  small  volume 
during  the  week  which  is  usual  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  There  was  fairly  good  buying 
on  the  breaks  and  selling  of  fair  volume  on 
the  bulges,  but  prices  held  within  narrow 
•  ranges. 

CASH  GRAIN   MARKET   DULL. 

Holiday  dullness  was  apparent  in  practi- 
cally all  of  the  important  grain  markets.  At 
Chicago  there  was  a  fair  but  miscellaneous 
demand  for  wheat  mostly  from  elevators. 
Inquiry  from  mills  was  only  fair,  as  they 
were  not  stocking  up  nor  milling  ahead  of 
requirements.  There  was  a  falling  off  in 
demand  toward  the  last  of  the  week,  and 
premiums  on  cash  wheat  were  lowered  two 
to  three  cents  per  bushel.  Number  2  red 
winter  wheat,  which  sold  during  the  first  of 
the  week  at  110  over  the  December  futures, 
sold  at  only  8  to  9$  premium  at  the  close  of 
the  week. 

Foreign  demand  was  more  active;  large 
sales  of  Manitobas  and  Durumswere  made 
at  seaboard  and  of  hard  winter  wheat  at  the 
Gulf.  The  United  Kingdom  was  reported 
to  be  the  largest  buyer,  although  consider- 
able wheat  was  sold  also  to  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  France.  Toward  the  last  of 
the  week  Greece  was  also  in  the  market  and 
requested  offers  on  3,000,000  bus.  of  wheat. 
Total  receipts  of  wheat  at  Chicago  for  the 
week  were  399  cars. 

Receipts  of  wheat  at  Minneapolis  were  also 
fairly  heavy  totaling  3,002  cars.  Milling 
demand  was  rather  dull  but  there  was  very 
little  change  in  the  prices  of  spring  wheat. 
Receipts  of  wheat  especially  high  in  gluten 
were  small  and  premiums  as  high  as  20$  per 
bushel  over  the  May  future  price  at  Min- 
neapolis were  paid  for  most  desirable  cars. 
The  medium  grades  were  in  poor  demand 
and  sold  at  premium  1  to  2$  lower  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  week.  Durum  wheat  was 
in  light  supply  which  resulted  in  competi- 
tive buying  for  the  milling  qualities  and  in 
slightly  stronger  premiums  for  No.  1  amber 
Durum.  This  quality  wheat  was  quoted 
at  9  to  130  over  Duluth  December  future 
price  which  closed  at  $1.02f . 

Receipts  of  wheat  at  Kansas  City  were  the 
heaviest  for  some  time  and  totaled  1,670 
cars.  The  car  situation  was  considerably 
improved  and  the  country  elevators  were 
anxious  to  reduce  their  stocks.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  heavy  movement  which  was 
expected  to  continue  for  some  weeks  unless 


weather  conditions  become  less  favorable. 
The  milling  demand  was  very  slack,  although 
mill  stocks  were  very  small.  An  improved 
demand  for  flour,  however,  was  expected  to 
develop  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
which  will  likely  increase  the  demand  for 
wheat  from  mills. 

Very  little  export  inquiry  was  reported 
from  Kansas  City  but  exporters  were  bidding 
for  wheat  for  January  and  February  loading 
at  the  gulf  ports.  Prices  were  lower;  No.  1 
Dark  Winter  was  quoted  $1.20  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  with  No.  2  Red  Winter  quoted  at 
$1.26  to  $1.23. 

The  wheat  market  at  St.  Louis  was  un- 
usually dull.  Receipts  of  all  wheat  were 
602  cars  but  because  of  the  few  buyers  sales 
were  possible  only  at  concessions  in  prices. 
Choice  grades  as  well  as  the  poorer  grades 
were  difficult  to  sell.  Some  improvement 
in  the  demand  was  noted,  however,  toward 
the  end  of  the  week  when  mills  again  came 
into  the  market.  No.  2  Red  Winter  was 
quoted  at  $1.27  to  $1.39  and  No.  2  Hard 
Winter  at  $1.23  to  $1.24.  At  Cincinnati 
receipts  were  very  light  and  not  equal  to  the 
demand  so  that  elevator  interests  and  other 
buyers  with  contracts  to  fill  were  forced  to 
purchase  wheat  at  St.  Louis  and  Minne- 
apolis. New  orders  from  mills,  however, 
were  fewer,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
extreme  dullness  of  the  flour  market- 
Primary  receipts  of  wheat  were  given  at 
10,591,000  bus.  or  about  1,500,000  bus.  more 
than  during  the  previous  week.  The 
visible  supply  was  estimated  at  35,375,000 
bus.  compared  with  49,431,000  bus.  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.. 

CORN  MOVEMENT  LARGER. 

There  was  a  larger  movement  of  corn  dur- 
ing the  week  under  review  and  primary 
receipts  totaled  9,303,000  bus.  compared 
with  7,951,000  bus.  for  the  previous  week. 
At  Chicago  corn  was  in  good  demand  the 
first  half  of  the  week  with  elevators  and  local 
industries  the  principal  buyers.  Domestic 
shipping  demand  was  only  fair  and  sales  were 
smaller  than  last  week.  Receipts  totaled 
3,392  cars.  Many  of  the  shipments  were  by 
country  shippers  who  were  filling  sales  made 
some  time  ago  for  the  last  half  of  December 
shipments.  There  was  an  improved  foreign 
demand  and  sales  were  reported  for  export 
to  Rotterdam. 

An  increased  movement  of  corn  to  the 
other  markets  took  place  and  receipts  were 
reported  as  follows:  Kansas  City,  288  cars; 
St.  Louis,  489.  cars;  Cincinnati,  135  cars; 
Minneapolis,  201  cars.  The  demand  at  Kan- 
(Coneluded  on  page  587,  column  2.) 

GRAIN  INSPECTED  FOR  EXPORT. 

Grain  Inspected  Under  Canadian  Grades  and  Flour 
Not  Included. 


[Thousands  of  bushels 

;  i-  e., 

000  omitted.] 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Bar- 
ley. 

Rye. 

Week  ending  Dec. 
23,  1922: 
Atlantic  ports1. 
Gulf  ports2 
Pacific  ports3. . 

1,320 

485 
84 

1,008 
354 

26 

94 
23 

997 
21 

Total 

1,889 
2,226 

3,007 

91,092 

132, 153 

1,362 
1,077 

2,032 

28,447 
18,  364 

26 
7 

21 

12, 630 

535 

117 
111 

75 

15, 811 

17,019 

1,018 

Previous  week 

Corresponding  week 

1,801 
323 

Total  July  1,  1921- 

Dec.  23,  1922 
Corresponding 

period  last  year. . . 

19,361 
5,211 

1  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  Newport  News. 

-  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Te*xas  City,  and  Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

a  Seattle,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Tacoma,  Astoria,  and  San 
Francisco. 


GRAIN   PRICES. 

Daily  Average  of  Cash  Sales  at  Certain  Markets,  Week 
Ending  Friday,  December  22,  1922. 

(Cents  per  bushel.) 
WHEAT. 


Sat. 

Mon.j  Tue. 

Wed., Tin-.  Fri. 

CHICAGO. 

Hard  Winter.. No.  1 

12S4 

128* 

129 

129 

1291 

No.2 

124* 

127$ 

128 

128* 

128} 

128; 

Yel.Hrd.Wir.. No.  2 

127-V 

128 

128} 

128 

Red  Winter. .  .No.  2 

135 

137 
135 

134f 
132 

135 

No.  3 

1321 

133 

133 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dark  Nor.  Spg. No.  1 

132 

135 

136 

134- 

133 

132 

No.2 

128 

129 

129 

129 

128 

128 

No.  3 

122 

123 

127 

123 

122 

123 

Northern  Spg. -No.  1 , 

127 

130 

129 

128 

127 

127 

No.2 

123 

126 

127 

126 

124 

124 

No.  3 

122 

125 

125 

125 

122 

123 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Drk.Hrd.Wir. No.  2 

124* 

125* 

125* 

122} 

12+J- 

125} 

No.  3 

124$ 

125 

126 

123* 

124 

125* 

Hard  Winter.. No.  1 

119 

192 

121 

120 

119^ 

No.2 

119? 

1191 

1201 

118| 

119} 

119? 

No.  3 

119* 

119|  i: 

118* 

118-1    HSi 

Yel.Hrd.Wir.. No.  2 

115* 

IIS 

117 

117 

No.  3 

114 

1164 

116 

116 

115 

Red  Winter... No.  3 

123 

125* 

125 

126 

125 

124* 

OMAHA. 

Drk.  Hrd.  Wir.No.  2 

124 

123 

122* 

123 

123* 

122} 

No.  3 

127} 

123? 

122} 

Hard  Winter.  .No.  1 

117 

119 

119* 

119 

No.2 

116 

117* 

US 

117} 

1171 

118-1 

No.  3 

115} 

117* 

117 

1151]  116-2- 

117$ 

Yel.Hrd.  Wir..No.  2 

116 

117 

115* 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Red  Winter... No.  2 

140| 

142 

140 

139 

140 

138* 

No.  3 

135 

137 

1351 

135 

134J 

134* 

CORN. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.  1 

754 

74} 
76i 
75? 

m 

754 
74*. 

68 
67* 

72* 

74* 
73* 
721 
72 

68* 
67* 

70} 
691 
68J 

67* 

"74* 
76" 
75 

77 

76 

77} 

77 

76 

76} 

75} 

68} 
6S} 

73* 
75* 
74* 
73| 
73} 

70} 

71 

70} 

69J 

69 

68*. 

77} 
76 
78 
76} 

77 

75} 

77* 

77 

75} 

76} 

75 

67} 

73  J 
75  V 
74* 
73* 

76} 
74 

75*     75 
73}l    72* 

No.2 
No.  3 

No.  3 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Yellow No.2 

No.  3 

K.VNSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

Yellow No.2 

No.  3 
Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 

76* 
74 
76 
74 

67 
65} 

72} 

74} 

73 

72} 

75} 
73} 
75} 
73} 

66} 

65 

72 
74 
73 
72 
73} 

67} 

68 
68} 
67 
67* 
66 

764 
72} 

75* 
734 

74} 
72* 
74* 
72} 

66} 

65} 

71* 

73 

70| 
71* 

OMAHA. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.  1 

No.2 
No.  3 

No.  3 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 

69 
68* 
-  70} 
70 
69J 
683 
68} 

75} 
74} 
76* 

74l| 

67* 
67 

68} 
68*. 

67 

75* 
72} 

75}| 
73}| 

671 
66} 

67? 
67| 
67f 
68} 

75* 
72 
75} 
73 

OATS. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.l 

48 

47} 

47} 

47} 

47 

46} 

No.2 

47 

47} 

47 

46* 

46* 

46* 

No.  3 

45} 

45* 

45 

44} 

44* 

44* 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

White No.2 

44} 

45} 

45} 

444 

Wf 

-44 

No.  3 

43* 

44 

42} 

42 

41} 

42 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.  3 

m 

47 

454 

45* 

OMAHA. 

White No.2 

45} 

44* 

44} 

No.  3 

44 

44} 

44} 

444, 

43} 

43^ 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.2 

47* 
47 

48 

484 

47} 

47* 
47 

17} 

48* 

No.  3 

47* 

RYE. 


CHICAGO. 

No.2 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Western No.2 


....     92 
83*|  .85} 


91* 

84} 


Daily  Closing  Prices  of  Futures. 


CHICAGO. 

Wheat Dec. 

May 
Corn Dec. 

May 
Oats Dee. 

May 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Wheat Dec. 

May 
Corn Dec. 

May 
Oats Dec. 

May 


124 

127} 

127* 

127} 

127} 

123$ 

125} 

12o{ 

124$ 

125* 

74} 

7b* 

7o} 

m 

74 

74 

75* 

74} 

73$ 

73i? 

45f 

454 

45* 

44} 

444 

m 

47* 

4V 

46$ 

46* 

114* 

116} 

H6J 

115} 

116$ 

114 

lib} 

lib* 

1144 

lib* 

71} 

72? 

72* 

71 

70S 

71} 

72" 

72* 

71 

71} 

43} 

444 

444 

44 

44} 

43} 

Hi 

44} 

44 

44} 

126} 
12+|- 
72$ 
72- 
43f 
45J 

115} 
114} 
694 
69} 
44} 
44 
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HAY  PRICES  FLUCTUATED  OVER 
NARROW. RANGE;  DEMAND  DULL. 

Trading  Very  Slack  during  Holidays — Mild  Weather 
Serves  to  Cut  Demand — Receipts  Light 

The  usual  holiday  dullness  was  experi- 
enced in  the  hay  market  during  the  week 
ending  Dec.  23.  Buying  was  almost  entirely 
for  immediate  needs  as  dealers  were  not 
eager  to  accumulate  stocks  until  after  the 
inventory  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Stocks 
generally  were  not  large,  but  the  demand 
also  was  rather  limited  because  of  the  season, 
and  also  because  of  the  mild  weather  pre- 
vailing over  a  good  part  of  the  consuming 
territory. 

Price"  fluctuations  occurred  in  a  few  mar- 
kets, but  were  not  large.  In  general,  prices 
were  slightly  higher  in  the  eastern  markets 
but  remained  practically  unchanged  in 
most  of  the  central  western  markets. 

Receipts  were  smaller  than  during  the 
previous  week  in  a  number  of  the  markets. 
However,  there  was  not  a  very  great  decrease 
in  total  receipts  at  the  principal  markets. 
The  arrivals  at  the  principal  markets  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


City. 


Boston 

New  York , 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Mihneapolis-St.  Paul 

St.  Louis , 

Omaha 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


Week  ending- 


Dec.  23,  Dec.  16, 
1922.        1922. 


Cars. 
48 
95 
60 
131 
140 
204 
154 
195 
175 
310 
25S 
106 


Cars. 

78 
166 

76 
121 
100 
301 
163 
169 
186 
5S3 

95 

82 


Dec.  24, 
1921. 


Cars. 
78 
99 
58 
112 
168 
163 
103 


355 
140 
58 


Timothy. — Prices  of  timothy  hay  in  the 
principal  eastern  markets  advanced  50<S  to 
SI  during  the  week  under  review.  At 
Boston  the  market  was  firmer  because  of 
light  receipts  and  slightly  improved  demand. 
Much  of  the  hay  arriving  also  was  of  poor 
quality,  which  increased  the  inquiry  for  the 
better  grades.  With  receipts  but  little  over 
half  of  those  of  the  previous  week,  the 
market  at  New  York  advanced  about  $1  per 
ton.  Dealers  were  buying  only  for  immedi- 
ate needs,  but  because  of  the  light  supplies 
sellers  held  prices  firm  expecting  further 
improvement  in  the  demand  when  river 
traffic  is  discontinued.  Light  receipts 
caused  an  advance  of  $1  per  ton  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  also,  but  poor  hay 
sold  rather  slowly.  The  scarcity  of  suffi- 
cient good  hay  to  meet  the  demand,  how- 
ever, caused  dealers  to  take  the  poor  hay 
more  readily.  With  arrivals  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  demand  the  market  weakened 
somewhat  at  Pittsburgh.  The  better  grades 
of  timothy  and  clover  mixed  sold  at  fairly 
firm  prices,  but  it  was  difficult  to  sell  the 
poor  grades  even  at  material  concessions  in 
price. 

Southern  hay  markets  were  very  quiet 
and  prices  practically  unchanged.  Stocks 
were  reported  rather  light,  but  dealers  were 
not  inclined  to  increase  their  stocks  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  A  good  amount 
oi  locally  grown  hay  is  still  available  in 
many  sections  of  the  South  and  sold  at 
prices  materially  lower  than  hay  which  was 
iped  in.  Jacksonville  reports  that  buy- 
ing for  shipment  after  Jan.   1   was  of  fair 


volume.  At  Memphis  buying  was  restricted 
by  the  mild  weather.  At  Savannah  the 
abundance  of  peanut  and  peavine  hay  in 
the  surrounding  territory  curtailed  the 
demand  for  other  commercial  hays. 

The  central  western  markets  also  expe- 
rienced the  holiday  dullness.  At  Cincin- 
nati the  demand  was  very  limited,  and  with 
the  receipts  remaining  fairly  large,  prices 
declined  about  $1.50  per  ton  during  the 
week.  A  survey  of  the  number  of  cars 
in  transit  at  the  close  of  the  week  indicated 
continued  heavy  receipts,  which  was  also 
a  weakening  factor  in  the  market.  Receipts 
at  Chicago  were  about  100  cars  less  than 
for  the  previous  week,  but  the  arrivals 
were  sufficient  for  the  holiday  demand. 
There  was  a  good  outside  demand  for  clover 
and  heavy  clover  mixed  hay  when  of  good 
color,  but  the  receipts  of  this  character  of 
hay  were  very  light.  The  top  grades  of 
all  classes  of  hay  sold  readily  at  St.  Louis, 
and  receipts  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  local  trade.  Prices  were  quoted 
about  $1  above  those  of  the  previous  week. 

Alfalfa. — Because  of  the  extremely  light 
offerings  of  alfalfa  hay  at  Kansas  City, 
prices  were  advanced  about  $1-  per  ton  for 
No.  1  alfalfa.  The  arrivals  were  mostly 
from  nearby  points  and  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  trade.  Sales  were 
made  to  the  South  and  Southeast  and  eastern 
buyers  were  also  requesting  quotations. 
If  alfalfa  prices  are  advanced  further  dealers 


are  of  the  opinion  that  hay  will  move  to 
Kansas  City  from  Colorado  and  Utah. 
Because  of  the  high  freight  rates  and  low 
market  prices  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
move  much  of  this  hay  to  the  Kansas  City 
market  as  yet.  Alfalfa  prices  were  un- 
changed at  Omaha,  but  receipts  were  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  demand  which  caused  some 
accumulation  in  the  railroad  yards.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  the  alfalfa  market  ranged 
from  steady  to  weak.  At  San  Francisco 
receipts  were  about  normal  and  the  market 
held  steady.  At  Los  Angeles,  however, 
receipts  were  heavy  and  the  market  ruled 
weak  and  lower,  choice  dairy  hay  being 
quoted  at  S24  compared  with  the  quotation 
of  825  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week. 

Prairie. — The  movement  of  prairie  hay 
to  Kansas  City  has  decreased  materially 
because  of  the  fact  that  interior  quotations 
were  higher  than  Kansas  City  prices.  While 
the  demand  was  limited,  it  was  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  light  receipts  at  prices  ranging 
about  SI. 75  above  those  of  the  previous 
week.  At  Omaha  the  prairie  market  was 
about  500  lower,  as  the  demand  was  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  91  care  received. 
The  market  was  weak  also  at  Minneapolis 
and  prices  were  quoted  about  50c  below 
those  of  the  previous  week.  The  stock- 
yards were  rather  well  stocked  with  hay, 
and,  together  with  the  dealers,  were  not 
anxious  to  take  on  additional  supplies 
except  at  material  concessions  in  price. 


PRICES  OF  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  FEED  AT  IMPORTANT  MARKETS,  DECEMBER  23,  1922. 

[In  dollars  per  ton — carload  lots.] 


Commodity. 
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HAY. 
Timothy  and  clover: 

25.50 

26.50 
25.50 
24.50 
24.50 
21.50 

22.00 

1Q  00 

24.00 

22."66 
23.00 

25.00 

24.00 
24.00 

22.50 

2i."66 

17.50 

21  00 

16.50 

is."  66 

15.  50 
15.50 
16.50 

=23.  on 

21.00 
19.00 

io.66 

i6."66 

27.00 
17.00 

lfi   ?Ji 

19.00 

Standard  timothy 

21.00118.00 
20.  50  16.  00 

118.50 

16.  501 17.  50 
16.50;17.50 
16.00,16.00 
16.5016.00 

15. 

23.50 
22.00 

20.25 

13.50 
15.00 
14.50 
16.00 

90  00 

-  No.  1  light  clover  mixed 
No.  1  clover  mixed 

20.00 

17. 50 
18.00 
IS.  00 

Alfalfa: 
No.  1  alfalfa... 

31.00 
2S.00 
26.00 

26.00 

24.00 

-'24.  no 

Standard  alfalfa 

20.00  «21.00 

17. 00  217.  00 

IS.  25 17. 00 
15.  50  16.  25 

IS.  00 

16.00 

Prairie: 

18.00 
16.00 
15.00 

15.  50 

15.00 
12.50 

15.  75 

12.50 
10.75 

16.0013.50 

14.75 

Grain: 

IS.  00 
IS.  00 

324.00 

STRAW. 

14.50 
15.  50 

15.00 

15.00 

14.00 
14.00 

12.00 
12.00 

11.00 
11.00 

9.00 
9.50 

10.00 

8.00 
9.00 

9.25 
9.25 

24."  66  22. 

FEED  (bagged). 
Wheat  bran: 

26.50 

33.  50 
35.50 

14.00 
32.  50 

13.00 
29.50 

1Z00 
2.8.  00 

9.50 
25.00 

25.00 

33.00 
34*66 
33.50 

33.00 

32.":.i'i 

33.00 

Soft  winter 

U.  50  33.  00 
33.  50  32.  50 

33.00;31.00 

33.  00  29.  00 
33.00 

30.001 

29. 50  27. 50 

27.  .50 
27.00 

25.66 

24.  50 
24.00 

38.00 

38. 00 

36.00 

Wheat  middlings: 

33.50 
36.50 

34.00 
37.00 

34.50 

30.00 
30.50 

30.50 
32.50 
32.50 

2S.00 

36.  00  33.  00  37.  00 
134.50 

27.50 
27.  50 

50.00 

31.00 

29.66 

Hard     winter     wheat 

26.  00  27.  50 

39.00 
3S.00 

jji  66  33. 50 

26.50 

25.00 

32.50 

58.00 
55.  75 
51.25 

31.00 
57.  50 

23.  00 

High  protein  meals: 

57. 00  57. 50 

61.00 

46."50 

43.50 

56.00 

53.  50 

51.50 

56:00-56.00 

53.  50,51.  50 

53.00 

4.,.  IHJ 

46.00 

Cottonseed  (41  per  cent). 
Cottonseed  (36  per  cent). 

55.00 

51.50 

54.  75  53.  50 

50.50  51.00 

45.00 

51.25 

49.  50 

45.  50 
42.00 

45.50 

48.  0.1 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (medi- 

35.00 
33.00 
48.50 
37.00 

30.00   33.50 

"■'  7,-, 

28.50 

27.  (XI  26.  00 

33.00 

35.00 

47.50 
38.  Oil 
37.50 

46.50 
37.50 

37.  5(1 

46.  45 

37.  50 
37.00 

43.  25 

.  .   :"     ■■•-  :■■■ 

'as.  no ;".'».  (u 



32.  66 
31.  (X) 

29.  50 

30. 00 

35.0031.50 

<  37.00 

Dried  beet  pulp 

47.00 



50.00 

47.00 

50.00 

| 

! 1 

43.00 

1  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 
'  Nominal. 


3  Choice. 
«  Kolled. 


December  30, 1922. 
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FEED  MARKETS  CHARACTERIZED 
BY  USUAL  HOLIDAY  DULLNESS 

Transit  Offerings  Were  Quoted  at  Discounts — Other 
Prices  Firm — Most  Feeds  in  Light  Demand. 

Feed  markets  were  dull  and  featureless 
during  the  week  ending  Dec.  23.  Shipment 
prices  held  firm  but  an  increased  number  of 
transit  offerings  resulted  in  these  offerings 
being  quoted  at  discounts. 

Although  stocks  were  not  considered  bur- 
densome by  the  trade  they  were  ample  in  all 
sections  to  meet  present  requirements. 
High  protein  feeds  especially  were  in  liberal 
supply  and  storage  stocks  of  these  feeds 
were  considered  slightly  in  excess  of  those 
usually  held  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Demand  for  most  feeds  was  light.  Many 
feeders  are  making  use  of  various  roughages 
available  on  farms  and  as  long  as  weather 
conditions  in  principal  feeding  sections 
remain  as  moderate  as  they  have  been  during 
the  past  few  months  a  sharp  improvement  in 
the  demand  is  not  probable.  Receipts  in 
markets  were  fair;   the  movement  was  light. 

Wheat  millfeeds. — Southwestern  offerings 
of  wheat  millfeeds  were  on  a  slightly  lower 
basis  than  those  from  the  Northwest.  Both 
bran  and  middlings  displayed  a  strong  tone 
the  fore  part  of  the  week,  but  a  reaction  set 
in  during  the  last  few  days  which  resulted  in 
these  feeds  being  quoted  by  Kansas  City 
dealers  $2  a  ton  under  the  high_point  estab- 
lished during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
Offerings  from  mills  were  light.  Jobbers 
who  had  accumulated  large  lines  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  better  demand  resold  actively  but 
did  not  appear  eager  to  shade  prices. 

LIGHT  INTERIOR   DEMAND. 

The  interior  demand  was  light  and  was 
said  to  be  better  in  the  East  than  in  the 
Southeast  and  the  Central  States.  Produc- 
tion was  rather  light  in  the  Northwest,  fair  in 
most  other  sections,  and  heavy  in  Pacific 
Coast  territory.  In  the-latter  section  wheat- 
feeds  dropped  sharply.  The  Seattle  market 
reported  that  bran,  which  about  a  week  ago 
sold  at  §33  per  ton,  was  difficult  to  place  at 
$31  for  local  and  $30  for  Montana  shipments. 
Heavy  feeds  sold  slowly  but  held  firm.  Re- 
ceipts were  fair.  Storage  stocks  remain 
rather  large  as  the  production  of  mills  during 
the  past  three  months  has  been  very  heavy. 
Movement  was  light. 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal. — Demand  for  cot- 
tonseed cake  and  meal  was  dull.  Feeders 
and  range  cattle  operators  in  the  Southwest 
appeared  to  be  the  best  buyers.  Large  feed 
manufacturers  indicated  that  they  were 
stocked  up  and  probably  would  not  purchase 
heavily  until  inventories  have  been  taken. 
Stocks  at  mills  and  production  continued 
good.  Shipments  were  light.  Prices  were 
inclined  to  be  easier,  particularly  in  eastern 
markets  where  spot  and  transit  offerings  were 
quoted  at  50(ji  per  ton  under  soi^&hern  prices. 
The  export  demand  was  quiet  as  European 
quotations  for  these  feeds  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  prevailing  domestic  prices. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. — The  demand  for 
linseed  cake  and  meal  was  fairly  good.  Sales 
were  light  and  at  slightly  higher  prices  than 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  previous 
week.  In  eastern  territory  offerings  of  31% 
meal,  manufactured  from  Argentine  flax, 
was  in  excellent  supply.  Most  mills  in 
that  section  are  handling  this  imported  flax 
almost  exclusively.  Offerings  for  January- 
February  shipment  were  good  and  34% 
meal  for  shipment  during  these  months  was 
quoted  $1  higher  than  the  31%  meal.  Mil- 
waukee prices  for  34%   meal  were  $51.25 


per  ton  in  bulk.  Stocks  were  light.  The 
car  situation  in  the  Northwest  showed  im- 
provement and  shipments  were  better. 

GLUTEN  FEEDS, -IN  GOOD  DEMAND. 

Gluten  feed. — The  demand  for  gluten  feed 
and  gluten  meal  was  good  and  storage  stocks 
of  gluten  feed  are  gradually  being  sold. 
Most  mills  reported  capacity  production. 
Offerings  by  resellers  were  liberal.  Mill 
offerings  except  of  stored  stuff  were  light 
as  many  are  practically  30-days  oversold 
at  the  present  time.  Prices  held  firm. 
Shipments  were  heavy. 

Hominy  feed. — The  demand  and  supply 
conditions  surrounding  hominy  feed  were 
practically  unchanged  from  last  week.  A 
poor  corn  goods  business  has  curtailed  pro- 
duction of  hominy  feed  and  increased  prices 
for  grain  resulted  in  an  advance  in  the  by- 
product. Buyers  showed  little  inclination 
to  follow  the  advance  and  few  sales  for  future 
shipment  were  reported.  Nearby  shipments 
were  in  good  request  at  firm  prices.  Stocks 
at  mills  and  the  movement  were  light. 

Alfalfa  meal. — There  was  little  inquiry 
for  nearby  stuff  but  60  and  90  day  shipments 
offerings  were  well  taken.  Production  im- 
proved and  the  outlook  for  an  increased  out- 
put was  more  encouraging  since  the  car 
situation  in  important  milling  centers  has 
been  relieved.  Spot  offerings  were  scarce 
and  were  quoted  50$  per  ton  higher  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  a  few  other  eastern  markets. 
Kansas  City,  Memphis,  and  other  south- 
western markets  reported  transactions  as 
light  with  prices  holding  firm.  Receipts  in 
markets  were  light.     Movement  was  fair. 
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sas  City  was  not  urgent  as  buyers  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  appeared  to  be  well 
supplied  with  corn.  A  good  demand,  how- 
ever, was  reported  for  corn  from  Nebraska 
for  the  far  West.  Cash  corn  was  in  only  fair 
demand,  and  was  quoted  at  lower  prices  also 
at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  Ear  corn  was 
in  good  demand  at  the  latter  market  but 
sold  at  slightly  lower  prices  toward  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  visible  supply  of  corn 
was  given  at  14,788,000  bus.  compared  with 
13,111,000  bus.  for  the  previous  week. 

Primary  receipts  of  bats  fell  off  a  little 
more  than  a  million  bushels  and  totaled 
4,192,000  bus.  The  visible  supply  was 
given  at  32,546,000  bus.  Conditions  in  the 
cash  oats  market  were  practically  the  same 
as  those  in  the  corn  market.  There  was  a 
fairly  good  demand  during  the  first  half  of 
the  week  but  a  rather  dull  demand  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Cereal  interests 
bought  No.  2  milling  oats  in  limited  quan- 
tities at  Chicago  and  elevator  interests  took 
the  No.  2  and  also  some  No.  3  oats. 


Nearly  half  the  exports  of  corn  from  the 
United  States  in  1921—58,582,806  bus.— 
went  to  Canada,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Much  of  this  corn, 
however,  was  later  shipped  to  Europe,  Cana- 
dian statistics  showing  that  only  12,000,000 
bus.  were  imported  from  the  United  States 
for  consumption. 


Reports  on  the  harvesting  of  the  walnut 
crop  m  France  confirm  early  forecasts  that 
the  crop  will  be  an  unusually  heavy  one. 


PRICES  OF  SEED  VELVET  BEANS 
ADVANCE  TO  NEW  HIGH  LEVELS 

Only  Small  Percentage  of  Crop  Harvested  for  Seed — 
About  50  Per.  Cent  of  Supply  Sold  to  Date. 

The  available  supply  of  new  crop  velvet 
beans  is  short  and  prices  offered  growers  re- 
cently have  risen  to  new  high  levels.  Re- 
ports'to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
around  Nov.  1  indicated  a  25  %  reduction  in 
both  the  acreage  planted  and  yield  per  acre 
in  1922  from  that  of  last  year.  Low  prices 
offered  at  that  time,  high  prices  and  scarcity 
of  feedstuffs,  and  higher  cotton  prices  caused 
farmers  to  neglect  harvesting  their  velvet 
beans  for  seed  and  to  graze  them  with  live- 
stock. 

It  appears  from  later  reports,  however,  that 
a  real  shortage  of  good  quality  seed  beans  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  this  failure  to  harvest 
more  of  the  crop  earlier  in  the  season.  Beans 
harvested  now  most  likely  would  be  of  low 
germination  because  of  weather  damage. 

Prices  paid  to  growers  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia  advanced  $l-$7  per  ton  in  the  hull 
during  the  first  half  of  December  and  on  Dec. 
18  averaged  $18.50-$19,  compared  with 
$13.50-$16.50  per  ton  on  Nov.  1.  In  a  few 
sections  only  §15  is  being  offered  while  some 
of  the  larger  local  shippers  are  offering  $20- 
$25  per  ton  delivered  warehouse  for  good 
quality  seed  beans.  With  hulling  and  sack- 
ing costs  added  this  is  equivalent  to  about 
I1.35-S1.60  per-bu.  hulled  and  sacked,  and 
the  opinion  is  current  among  shippers  that 
still  higher  prices  will  prevail. 

Movement  of  the  crop  from  growers'  hands 
has  not  been  consistent  in  the  various  pro- 
ducing counties.  In  some  instances  reports 
indicate  that  60%-90%  has  been  sold  while 
in  others  only  5%-25%  has  moved,  growers 
feeling  that  higher  prices  may  be  obtained 
later  in  the  season.  On  the  average  it  is  es- 
timated that  in  Alabama  45  %  and  in  Georgia 
55%  of  the  crop  had  moved  from  growers' 
hands  up  to  Dec.  18. 

Dealers  and  seedsmen  in  the  large  cities 
have  not  been  active  in  buying  seed  velvet 
beans  at  prices  based  on  the  higher  prices 
offered  by  shippers  to  growers  for  unhulled 
beans  but  reports  indicate  that  they  have 
been  buying  heavily  at  the  lower  figures 
Their  ideas  of  values  seem  to  differ  widely 
from  those  prevailing  at  present  among  ship- 
pers and  growers  and  unless  purchases  can  be 
made  at  what  they  term  reasonable  prices 
they  prefer  to  defer  buying  their  require- 
ments until  later  in  the  season  and  take 
chances  on  any  probable  further  advance. 


Geographical    Preference    Factor   in  Distri- 
bution of  Cowpea  Seed. 

Geographical  preference  for  varieties  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  dis- 
tribution of  cowpeas.  The  late-maturing, 
vine-producing  varieties,  such  as  Clay, 
Iron,  and  Red  Ripper,  are  preferred  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  and  the  Sugar  Belt  of 
Louisiana,  and  are  distributed  mostly 
through  New  Orleans.  In  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  the  Whippoorwill,  New 
Era,  and  other  early  maturing  varieties  are 
more  in  demand.  The  Brabham,  Iron,  and 
Victor  are  more  desirable  in  the  wilt- 
infected  areas  of  the  South  and  to  a  great 
extent  have  replaced  other  standard  varie- 
ties on  farms  where  these  diseases  prevail. 
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PRICES  CONTINUED  TO  ADVANCE 

IN  WEEK  OF  ACTIVE  TRADING 

Larger   Volume   of  Spot  Cotton  Sales  Reported — 
Cotton  Goods  Market  Also  Active. 

Cotton  prices  recorded  another  substantial 
advance  during  the  week  ending  Dec.  23 
(the  23d  was  a  holiday  in  all  markets),  con- 
tinuing the  upward  movement  which  began 
about  Dec.  1.  The  market  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial was  more  active  than  for  several  weeks, 
sales  of  spot  cotton  in  the  10  designated  spot 
markets  being  in  greater  volume  during  the 
five  business  days  of  the  week  than  during 
any  week  of  this  season  since  the  week  end- 
ing Nov.  11.  The  cotton-goods  markets, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  were  also  re- 
ported more  active  in  spite  of  the  pending 
holidays.  Dullness  usually  prevails  during 
preholiday  peiiods. 

MIDDLING   CLOSED   AT  26.04. 

On  Dec.  22  the  average  quoted  price  oL 
middling  cotton  in  the  10  ..designated  spot 
markets  was  26.040  per  lb.  This  price  has 
been  exceeded  only  once  during  the  present 
season,  on  Nov.  9,  when  the  average  reached 
26. 19d;.  The  average  price  in  the  10  markets 
on  Dec.  16  was  25.440  and  on  Dec.  23,  1921, 
17.890.  January  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  52 
points  during  the  week,  closing  at  25.960. 
January  futures  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  59  points,  closing  at 
25.880. 

On  Dec.  20  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
ported that  9,493,296  bales  of  cotton  of  the 
1922  crop  had  been  ginned  prior  to  Dec.  13, 
compared  with  7,790,656  bales  and  10,876,263 
bales  during  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1921  and  1920,  respectively.  The  ginning 
figures  were  reported  to  have  had  slight 
immediate  effect  on  prices,  supplying  only 
additional  evidence  of  the  small  crop. 

On  Dec.  19  the  Department  of  Commerce 
announced  that  37,175,233  cotton  spinning 
spindles  were  in  place  in  the  United  States 
on  Nov.  30,  of  which  34,664,630  were  oper- 
ated some  time  during  the  month,  compared 
with  33,859,076  for  October  and  34,428,339 
for  November,  1921.  The  aggregate  number 
of  active  spindle  hours  reported  for  the 
month  was  8,710,224,794,  compared  with 
8.289,885,446  for  October,  and  7,689,258,490 
for  November,  1921.  Based  on  an  activity 
of  25-J  days  and  8.74  hours  per  day,  the  aver- 
age number  of  spindles  operated  during 
November  was  39,469,039,  or  at  106.2  per 
'  cent  capacity  on  a  single-shift  basis.  The 
average  number  of  spindles  operated  during 
October  was  36,834,931  and  during  Novem- 
ber, 1921,  was  36,074,401.  _  This  report 
explains  the  large  consumption  of  cotton 
during  November,  577,561  bales  having 
been  consumed  during  the  month  by  Amer- 
ican mills. 


Closing  Future  Prices  for  December  22  and  for  the 
Corresponding  Days  in  1921  and  1920. 


Month. 


January. 

May 

July 

October.. 


1922 


New  York 
"1921 


Cents. 

25.  96 

26.  28 
20.38 
26.17 
24.39 


Cents. 
18.46 
18.35 
17.89 
17.  45 
16.72 


1'J20 


Cents. 
14. 75 
14.58 
14.67 
1 1.  75 
14.  95 


New  Orleans. 


1922 


(a  ids 
25.  Si 
25.  94 
25.  99 
25.  77 
21.  10 


_1921_ 

Cents. 

17.51 
17.58 
17.30 
16.95 
16.22 


1920_ 
Cents. 
13.62 
13.95 
14.16 
14.20 
14.22 


SPOT  COTTON  QUOTATIONS. 

Price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  for  Dec.  22,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  Middling  and  other  grades 
of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  tae  10  markets  nain2i,  ani  avarags  liijra  aces  aai  prices  for  the  corre- 
sponding days  in  1921  and  1920,  together  wlti  the  total  nuaiaer  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  ending  Dec.  22, 
in  each  of  the  markets,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Nor- 
folk. 

Au- 
gus- 
ta. 

Sa- 
van- 
nah. 

Mont- 
gom- 
ery. 

Mem- 
phis. 

Little 
Rock. 

Dal- 
las. 

Hous- 
ton. 

Gal- 
ves- 
ton. 

New 
Or- 
leans. 

Average. 

De?. 
22, 
19i2. 

Dec. 
23, 
1921. 

Dec. 
24, 
1920. 

White  Standards: 

Middling  Fair            .    .    , 

On.1 
113 
88 
63 
38 
26.25 
Off.>- 
38 
75 
125 
175 

Even. 
38 
100 
150 
200 

75 
150 
200 

1O0 

1,50 

200 

5, 760 

On. 
113 
88 
63 
38 
26.25 
Off. 
38 
75 
113 
150 

Even. 

50 

100 

150 

,-200 

75 
125 
175 

100 
150 
200 
920 

On. 
113 
88 
63 
38 
26.38 
Off. 
38 
75 
113 
150 

Even. 

50 

125 

200 

250 

75 
150 
225 

100 

150 

225 

1,960 

On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

25.56 

Off. 

3S 

87 

150 

200 

Even. 

50 

100 

175 

250 

87 
150 
200 

100 
150 
200 
388 

On. 
125 
100 

75 

50 

26.50 

Off. 

50 

75 

125 

200 

Even. 

25 

100 

150 

225 

75 
100 
150 

100 
125 
150 

13,350 

On. 

150 

125 

75 

50 

26.00 

Off. 

38 

87 

150 

225 

Even. 
25 
100 
150 
200 

87 
150 
200 

100 
125 
150 

5,354 

On. 

125 

100 

75 

50 

25.  45 

Off. 

38 

87 

150 

225 

Even. 

50 

150 

200 

250 

87 
150 
225 

100 
150 

200 
12, 412 

On. 

'100 

75 

50 

25 

26.00 

Off- 

35 

75 

125 

175 

Even. 

50 

150 

200 

250 

75 
175 
250 

100 

175 

250 

15,  413 

On. 

90 
65 
40 
25 
26.05 
Off. 
35 
75 
125 
175 

Even. 

50 

150 

200 

250 

100 
175 
250 

100 

175 

250 

10, 655 

On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

26.00 

Off. 

25 

75 

150 

250 

25 

50 

150 

175 

225 

75 
200 
225 

1.50 

175 

200 

6,460 

On. 
113 

88 
60 
36 
26.04 
Off. 
37 
79 
133 
193 

3 
44 
123 
175 
230 

81 
153 
210 

105 

153 

203 

72, 672 

On. 

213 

165 

108 

58 

17.89 

Off. 

89 

210 

3:50 

435 

46 
136 
236 
348 
448 

220 
310 
415 

268 

358 

450 

71, 581 

On. 
340 

Strict  Good  Middling... 
Good  Middling 

285 
223 

Strict  Middling 

120 

Middling 

14.13 

Strict  Low  Middling 

low  Middling 

Off. 
230 
468 

Strict  Good  Ord.2 

Yellow  Tinged: 

Good  Middling 

635 
788 

100 

Strict  Middling 

205 

Middlings 

358 

Strict  Low  Middling  2  . . 
Low  Middling  2 

553 
780 

Yellow  Stained: 

Good  Middling 

323 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middling  2 

438 
580 

Blue  Stained: 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middling  2                    ,    , 

403 

533 
660 

Sales  for  week,  bales 

1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "  On"  is  meant  that 
the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  Middling  and  by  "  Off  "is  meant  that  the  stated  number 
of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  Middling. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton 
futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

3  Total  sales.  Sales  from  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  22,  amounted  to  2,632,644  bales,  compared  with  1,833,502  bales  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  1921. 


Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  Middling  Spot  Cotton  at 
10  Spot  Markets  for  the  Week  Ending  December  22. 


Market. 


Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery... 
New  Orleans... 

Memphis 

Little  Rock.... 

Dallas , 

Houston 

Galveston , 

Average 


Moil. 


Cents. 
26.00 
25.88 
26.14 
25.56 
26.00 
26.00 
25.75 
25.30 
25.85 
25.95 


25.84   25. 


Tues 


Cents 
26.00 
26.00 
26.14 
25.56 
26.00 
26.25 
25.75 
25.30 
25.85 
25.95 


Wed,|Thur.| 
Cents.  Cents. 


26.00 
25.88 
26.00 
25.44 
26.00 
26.25 
25.75 
25.20 
25.75 
25.80 


26.00 
2-5.88 
26.13 
25.44 
26.00 
26.25 
25,75 
25.20 
25.75 
25. 


25.81    25.82   26.04 


Fri 
Cents: 

26.25 
26.25 
26.  38 
25.  56 
26.00 
26.50 
26.00 
25.45 
26.00 
26.05 


Sat. 

Cents- 

C1) 


1  Holiday. 

Spot  Quotations  for  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  December  22  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1891.... 

...    7.94 

1902... 

...    8.75 

1913... 

...  12.50 

1892... 

...    9.88 

1903... 

...  13.30 

1914... 

...    7.50 

...    7.94 

1904... 

...    7.60 

1915... 

...  12.10 

1894... 

...    5.69 

1905... 

...  12.10 

1916... 

...  16.20 

1906... 

...  10.55 

1917... 

...  30.85 

1896... 

...    7.12 

1907... 

...  11.80 

1918... 

...  32.10 

1897... 

...    5.88 

1908... 

...     9.25 

1919... 

...  39.25 

1898... 

...    5.81 

1909... 

...  15.75 

1920... 

...  14.50 

1899... 

...    7.56 

1910... 

...  15.15 

1921... 

...  18.40 

1900. . . 

...  10.31 

1911... 

...     9.50 

1922... 

...  26.20 

1901... 

...     8. 56 

1912... 

...  13.10 

sponding  day  in  1921,  87,809  bales;  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  253,534  bales,  and  for  the  corresponding  day 
in  1921,  376,372  bales. 


COTTON  SEED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS. 


Stocks  of  Government-Classed  Cotton  at  Future 

Markets. 
Inspected  cotton,  Government-classed,  in  ware- 
houses at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  on 
Dec.  22,  and  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1921,  of  the 
grades  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  on  the  ex- 
changes in  these  markets  subject  to  section  5  of  the 
United  States  cotton  futures  act  as  amended. 


Grade. 


Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling. . . 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling , 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling 

Low  Middling 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Tinged 

Strict  Middling  Yellow 

Tinged 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Stained 


New  York. 


1922 


Bales.   Bales 


1,805 
12, 789 
14,542 
10, S6S 

4,219 
454 

1,264 

392 


Total...,. 46,350    04,960    37,360 


1921 


197 
3,019 
10,169 
19, 464 
22,314 
5,280 

1,975 

2,528 
14 


New  Orleans. 


1922 


95 

1,806 
23, 198 
8,226 
2, 743 
134 

SOS 

347 

3 


1921 


Bales. 
3 
277 
2,789 
14,428 
27,699 
13,573 
4,419 

2,496 

2,520 

2 


68,206 


Total  stocks  of  cotton,  all  kinds,  on  Dec.  22,  at  the 
port  of  New  York  were  72,041  bales,  and  for  the  corre- 


Week  ending — 

City. 

Dee.  ie 

,  1922. 

Dec.  1' 

,  1921. 

Car 
lots. 

Wagon 
lots. 

Car 

lots. 

Wagon 
lots. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Raleigh, N.  C 

Kelford,  N.  C 

Per  ton. 
$50 
50 

Per  ton. 
$44 
46 
40 
46 
44 

Per  ton. 
$36 
35 
30 
35 

Per  ton. 

$30 

32 

New  Bern,  N.  C 

Wadesboro,  N.  C 

Clinton,  N.  C 

48 
53 

30 
30 
40 

Greenville,  N.  C . . . . 

35 
36 

Lumberton,  N.  C. .. 

30 

49 

45 

Aiken,  S.  C 

34 
36 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. .. 

33 

Charleston,  S.  C 

50 
50 
50 
50 
147 

45 

48 
48 
48 
44 

Atlanta,  Ga 

35 
33-35 
33.50 
36 
32 
35 
35 

33 

Savannah,  Ga 

Montgomery,  Ala... 
New  Orleans,  La 

30-32 
31.50 

27 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

150 

45 

28 
33 

Greenville,  Miss 

53 

50 

32 
35 

34.50 
34 
35 
35 
35 
34 
33 
33 

33-35 
33 
33 
33 
30 
32 
33 

23 

30 

28 

31 

30 

30 

Rosedale,  Miss 

30 

30 

30 

28-31 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark 

46-4S 
48 
48 

40-45 
42 
45 

30 
30 
30 
30 

27 

26 

27 

25 

25 
34 
33 
38 
30 

20 

31 

28 

Memphis,  Term 

50 

45 

36 
25 

Altus  Okla    . 

23 

2S 

25 

Guthrio,  Okla 

44 

4s 
47 

40 
40-16 

Dallas,  Tex .  . 

34 
35 
35 

31 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex 

32 

1  F.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 
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Premium  Staple  Cotton. 

A  fair  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton 
was  reported  at  New  Orleans  and  an  in- 
creased demand  at  Memphis.  Some  of  the 
sales  reported  in  these  two  markets  during 
the  week  were  as  follows: 

New  Orleans:  Cents. 

Low  Middling,  lin 25| 

Middling,  1  in 26J 

Low  Middling,  ljins 26 

Memphis: 

Strict  Low  Middling,  lAins 26J 

Strict  Low  Middling  to  Middling,  full  1-fV  ins. .  27 

Strict  Low  Middling,  fair  color,  ljins 27 

Middling,  lfV  ins 29 

Strict  Middling,  l?\ins 31 

The  average  premiums  quoted  in  the  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  markets  for  the  staple 
lengths  specified  are  stated  below  for  Mid- 
dling cotton  based  on  Middling  short  staple 
cotton  at  26$  per  lb.  at  New  Orleans  and 
26i-<t  at  Memphis  on  Dec.  22,  ,1922,  and  17i<t 
per  lb.  at  New  Orleans  and  18^  at  Memphis 
on  Dec.  23,  1921. 


Length. 

New  Orleans 

Memphis 

1922     |    1921 

1922 

19^1 

Points. 
150 
375 
550 
800 

Points. 

225 

600. 

1,  OM 

1, 400 

Points. 
50 
150 
300 
350 

Points. 
275 

675 

975 

li  ins 

1, 175 

Quotations  reported  on  Dec.  22,  for  Pima 
American-Egyptian  cotton  f.o.b.  New  Eng- 
land mill  points  were  as  follows:  No.  1  grade, 
37£<t  per  lb.;  No.  2,  36|<t!.  A  year  ago  Pima 
cotton  en  the  same  terms  was  quoted  at  36^$ 
per  lb.  for  No.  1  grade,  34$  for  No.  2,  32$  for 
No.  3,  and  29£c  for  No.  4. 


Cotton  Movement  from  August   1   to  December    22. 
[Compiled  from  commercial  reports.] 

1913 

2,000 

bales. 

6,521 

995 

4,732 

966 

9,094 

1,296 

1,420 

4,466 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts : 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners'  takings . 

Southern  spinners'  takings. 

World's   visible  supply   of 

American  cotton , 


1922 

1921 

1,000 

1.000 

tales. 

bales. 

3,850 

3,318 

1,050 

1, 343 

5,387 

4,641 

1,384 

1,60S 

7,012 

5,972 

1,179 

1,246 

2,454 

1,937 

3,841 

4,585 

Exports  of  American  Cotton  from  August  1  to  Decern^ 
ber  22. 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports.! 


To- 


Great  Britain... 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan. .. 

China 

Spain 

Belgium. 

Other  countries. 


1922 


Bales. 
853, 072 
421,431 
491,660 
238,842 
252, 751 
6,625 
161, 692 
108,922 
107, 851 


Total 2,642,S46      2,756,982 


1921 


Bales. 
707, 912 
362,528 
613, 2S9 
176, 149 
495, 603 

63, 205 
144,792 

86,271 
107, 233 


U913 


Bales. 

1,786,828 
748, 351 

1, 59S,  552 
220, 256 
182,273 


154, 869 
100,249 
117, 277 


4,908,655 


1  Exports  for  1913  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  19. 

Exports  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  22  amounted  to 
132,886  bales,  compared  with  111,904  bales  the  previous 
week,  147,129  bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1921, 
and  261,552  bales  for  the  week  ending  Dee.  19, 1913. 

Stocks  of  American  Cotton  in  European  Ports  on 
December  22,  and  on  the  Corresponding  Day  in 
Previous  Years. 


At- 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Manchester 

Continent 

1,000 
bales. 

682 
79 

879 

1,000 

bales. 

177 

42 

86 

1,000 
bales. 

626 
91 

223 

1,000 
bales. 

596 
79 

415 

f,000 
bales. 

542. 
55 

659 

1,000 
bales. 

497 
37 

434 

Total 

1,640 

305 

940 

1,090 

1, 250 

908 

Normally  250,000,000  to  300,000,000  lbs. 

of  cowpeas  are  required  for  planting  pur- 
poses annually,  45%  of  which  is  obtained 
from  various  commercial  sources. 


FARMERS'  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 

or  reasonably  replaced  by  locally  grown 
products  are  wheat,  fruits,  meats,  canned 
goods,  cheese,  vegetables,  sugar,  food  cereals, 
and  potatoes.  In  a  general  way  the  survey 
indicated  that  the  more  isolated  farmers 
produce  more  of  their  foodstuffs  than  do 
less  isolated  farmers  and  that  the  more 
prosperous  sections  of  the  country  seem  to 
buy  more  of  the  food  they  consume  than 
do  the  less  prosperous  sections. 

High  freight  rates  appear  to  have  slight 
effect  on  the  quantity  of  food  bought  by 
farmers,  complaints  with  regard  to  such 
rates  being  directed  toward  other  things 
that  farmers  buy  such  as  farm  implements, 
feed,  fertilizer,  and  lumber,  and  toward 
the  things  that  farmers  sell  such  as  live 
stock,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  corn,  apples, 
potatoes,  and  other  crops. 

On  the  whole  the  farmers  reporting 
indicated  the  desirability  of  self-sufficiency 
in  the  home  production  of  food  consumed 
rather  than  bringing  in  food  from  other 
sections  which  they  themselves  might 
economically  produce. 

In  the  questionnaires  each  farmer  was 
instructed  to  let  100  represent  the  total 
value  of  food  consumed  by  his  family  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  and  then  to  answer, 
among  others,  the  following  important 
questions: 

1. — What  percentage  Is  produced  on  your  farm? 

2. — What  percentage  is  produced  in  locality, 
but  not  on  your  farm?  (By  produced  in  locality 
is  meant  the  quantity  not  brought  in  by  railroad.) 

3. — What  percentage  is  not  produced  in  locality, 
and  which  could  not  be  displaced  by  locally 
grown  products? 

4. — What  percentage  is  not  now  produced  locally 
but  which  could  be  produced  economically  in 
locality  or  be  reasonably  displaced  by  locally 
grown  products? 

The  accompanying  tables  give  in  detail 
the  results  of  the  survey. 

PRODUCTS  MENTIONED  FOR  GREATER 
LOCAL  PRODUCTION. 

Crop  reporters  were  requested  to  name  products 
which  are  not  now  produced  locally  but  which  could 
be  produced  economically  in  locality  or  be  reasonably 
replaced  by  locally-grown  products.  The  frequency  of 
mention  of  various  products,  reduced  to  percentages, 
is  shown  below  for  the  United  States  and  geographic 
divisions. 


r> 

• 

-W 

<! 

s-s 

cd  "£ 

■< 

CD 

+3 

Product. 

a! 

si  o 

o   . 

5*2 

3 

o 

25 

o 

00 

o 

CO 

p.  a. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Fruits 

11.7 
3.1 

9.5 
2.0 

13.2 

2.5 

14.5 
3.2 

8.9 
5.2 

9.8 

3.0 

10.4 

Nuts 

1.9 

Vegetables 

(general) 

7.7 

8.0 

5.7 

8.1 

5.4 

10.0 

9.8 

Potatoes 

4.7 

.9 

4.4 

5.7 

3.5 

7.8 

2.6 

Sweet  potatoes. 

1.3 

.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.3 

1.5 

.6 

2.0 
4.9 

1.1 
4.6 

2.1 
5.9 

2.0 
5.8 

1.6 
4.4 

2.8 
1.7 

1  3 

Food  cereals 

7.1 

Wheat  (flour). . 

14.3 

19.9 

15.4 

13.3 

14.8 

12.8 

12.2 

Corn  (meal) 

1.3 

2.4 

.9 

.6 

2.0 

2.5 

.6 

Buckwheat 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

.4 

.3 

.3 

Rice 

.9 

.1 

.1 

3.4 

1.9 

.1 

Canned  goods. . 

9.2 

7.1 

10.7 

10.7 

7.6 

7.6 

8.8 

Meats 

10.4 

17.0 

8.7 

9.1 

10.0 

11.  y 

10.1 

Lard 

1.4 

1.1 

.4 

.5 

2.6 

3.2 

1.1 

Dairy  products: 

Milk 

1.3 

.6 

.b 

.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.6 

Butter 

3.2 

7.2 

3.2 

1.4 

3.2 

3.0 

5.0 

Cheese 

7.6 

8.0 

8.3 

9.5 

6.0 

4.3 

8.5 

Eggs 

.9 
1.0 

2.0 
2.4 

.4 
.3 

.1 
.6 

1.4 
1.5 

1.2 
1.2 

2.  3 

Poultry 

1.1 

Miscellaneous... 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Sugar 

5.2 

1.8 

7.3 

4.4 

5.2 

3.6 

7.6 

Sirup 

3.4 

.9 

3.7 

3.3 

4.1 

5.2 

.9 

Honey. 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

.4 

.8, 

.7 

Fish 

2.1 

1.5 

1.7 

2.2 

3.0 

1.7 

2.6 

Vinegar 

Tea  and  coffee 

2 

3 

3 

4 

.7 

.2 

1.0 

.2 

1.7 

.5 

.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SUMMARY  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  FARM 
FOOD  SUPPLY  .DERIVED  FROM  VARIOUS 
SOURCES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC   DIVISION: 


Geographic 
division. 

Pro- 
duced 

on 
farm. 

Pro- 
duced 

lo- 
cally 

not 

on 
farm. 

Not  pro- 
duced 
locally 
but  can  be 
reasonably 
displaced 
by  local 
produc- 
tion. 

A+B 

C+D 

No. 

Yes. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

New  England '. 
Middle  Atlan- 
tic a 

P.ct. 
50.6 

57.5 

61.9 

58.7 

67.5 

68.6 

52.4 
52.2 
42.0 

P.ct. 
7.5 

8.4 

9.1 

8.2 

7.1 

6.6 

10.9 
12.5 
16.6 

P.ct. 
32.6 

26.6 

21.5 

24.4 

17.1 

17.2 

24.0 
25.6 
27.8 

P.ct. 
9.3 

7.5 

7.5 

8.7 

8.3 

7.6 

12.7 
9.7 
13.6 

P.ct. 
58.1 

65.9 

71.0 

66.9 

74.6 

75.2 

63.3 

64.7 
58.6 

P.ct. 
41.9 

34.1 

East  North 
Central 8 . 

West  North 
Central4. 

South  Atlan- 
tic s 

29.0 
33.1 
25.4 

East       South 

Central « 
West      South 

Central7 

Mountain  8 

Pacific  a 

24.8 

36.7 
35.3 
41.4 

United  States 

60.3  1     8.8 

21.9 

9.0 

69.1 

30.9 

i  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.  *  N.  Y.,  N.  .1., 
Pa..  *  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  Mich.,  Wis.  <  Minn.,  la.,  Mo., 
N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Neb.,  Kan.  *  Del.,  Md.,  Va.,  W.  Va. 
N.C.,S.C,  Ga.,  Fla.  »  Ky.  Term.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  'La., 
Tex.,  Okla.,  Ark.  « Mont.,  Wyo.,  Colo.,  N.  Max., 
Ariz.,  Utah,  Nev.,  Idaho.    s  Wash.,  Oreg.,  Calif. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  FARM  FOOD  SUPPLY 
DERIVED  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES,  BY 
STATES. 


Geographic 
division. 


Maine 

New      Hamp- 
shire  

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 


Georgia. 
Florida. 
Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
Illinois.. 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. . 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee.  . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana- . 
Texas 


Oklahoma. 
Arkansas. . 
Montana- . . 
Wyoming.. 
Colorado... 


New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California . . . 


United  States 


Pro 

duced 

on 
farm. 


P.ct. 
53.0 

57.4 
51.5 
49.2 
54.0 

38.2 
53.8 
53.1 
61.8 
69.2 

71.3 

72.0 
53.3 
72.4 
67.1 

67.7- 
47.5 
70.2 
63.2 
54.6 

63.7 
57.6 
60.1 
58.7 
61.4 

51.5 

55.2 
58.4 
57.3 
67.9 

71.1 
69.6 
66.0 
51.6 
48.7 

57.4 
55.4 
53.2 
49.6 


45.7 
33.1 
64.6 
30.0 

59.7 
49.4 
48.8 
31.8 


Pro- 
duced 
local- 
ly not 

on 
farm. 


P.ct. 
7.9 

5.4 

8.7 
6.3 
6.5 

8.6 

9.0 
7.8 
7.8 


7.2 
7.2 
8.9 
6.5 
6.1 


11.5 
7.2 
9.2 

11.0 

9.2 
9.2 
8.0 
6.3 
8.8 

9.3 
7.7 
8.2 
9.6 
8.2 

6.9 

4.4 
6.8 
11.5 
13.1 

9.5 
7.6 
9.3 
6.6 
14.8 

12.1 

19.6 
13.8 
22.5 

13.3 

13.6 
12.8 
20.0 


Not 
produced 
locally  but 

can  be 

reasonably 

displaced 

by  local 

production. 


No. 


P.ct. 
29.7 

30.3 
30.4 
38.1 
23.5 

37.6 
29.3 
30.5 
23.4 
15.9 

16.9 
16.0 
27.2 
14.0 
17.1 

15.7 
27.3 
17.3 
20.9 
24.7 

20.3 
24.3 
23.9 
24.0 
21.9 

29.8 
2S.0 
24.9 
24.7 
18.4 

15.1 
17.1 
18.3 
22.5 
24.8 

23.4 
23.8 
29.4 
30.6 
26.9 

32.6 
30.4 
14.1 
17.5 

18.7 
26.1 
27.9 
28.8 


Yes. 


D 


P.ct. 
9.4 


9.4 
6.4 
16.0 

15.6 

29.3 

8.6 

7.0 

5.0 


4.8 
10.6 
7.1 
9.7 

10.0 
13.7 
5.3 
6.7 
9.7 


8.0 
10.0 
7.9 

9.4 
9.1 
8.5 
8.5 
5.5 

6.9 

8.9 

8.9 

14.4 

13.4 

9.7 
13.2 

8.1 
13.2 

9.4 


16.9 
7.5 
30.0 

8.3 
10.9 
10.5 
16.4 


!     8.  S  !  21,  9  1     9.  0 


A+B 


P.ct. 
60.9 

62.8 
60.2 
55.5 
60.5 


62.8 
60.9 
69.6 
79.1 

78.5 
79.2 
62.2 
78.9 
73.2 

74.3 

59.0 
77.4 
72.4 
65.6 

72.9 
66.8 
68.1 
66.0 
70.2 

60.8 
62.9 
66.6 
63.8 
76.1 

78.0 
74.0 
72.8 
63.1 
61.8 

66.9 
63. 0 

62.5 
53.2 
63.7 

57.8 
52.7 
78.4 
52.5 

73.0 
63.0 
61.6 
54.  S 


C+D 


P.ct. 
39.1 

37.2 
39.8 
44.5 
39.5 

5:5.2 
37.2 
3".  1 
3.1.4 
20.9 

21.5 
20.8 
37.  S 
21.1 
26.8 

25.7 
41.0 
22.6 
27.6 
34.4 

27.1 
33.2 
31.9 
34. 0 


39.2 
37.1 
33.4 
33.2 
23.9 

22.0 
26.0 
27.2 
36.9 
38.2 

33.1 
37.0 
37.5 
43.8 
36.3 

42.2 
47.3 
21.8 
47.5 

27.0 
37.0 

38.4 
45.2 


69. 11     30.  9 
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MILD  WEATHER  ADVANTAGEOUS 
TO  WINTER  GRAINS  AND  STOCK 

Moisture  Sufficient  for  Winter  Crops  and  Ranges 
Except  in  Parts  of  Southwestern  States. 

Mild  weather  prevailed  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  during  the  week 
ending  Dec.  26.  The  tempera ture  averaged 
from  10°  to  20°  a  day  above  the  normal  in 
the  Great  Plains  and  upper  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. There  was  very  little  precipitation 
.during  the  week  except  in  the  extreme 
Southeast  and  the  far  Northwest.  There 
was  sufficient  moisture,  however,  for  crop 
needs  from  previous  precipitation,  except 
in  parts  of  the  Southwest.  There  was  an 
ample  water  supply  for  power  purposes  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  supply  for  stock 
and  household, purposes  was  fairly  good  in 
Pennsylvania,  although  the  general  supply 
was  still  short  in  places  in  the  last-named 
State,  especially  for  washing  coal. 

The  snow  cover  was  considerably  reduced 
by  mild  weather  in  the  Northwest,  but  the 
ground  was  still  covered  at  the  end  of  the 
week  in  the  Lake  region  and  Northeast. 
Winter  truck  crops  made  a  slightly  too  rapid 
growth,  with  the  high  temperature,  in  some 
central  Gulf  districts,  and  there  was  slight 
frost  damage  to  tender  truck  in  parts  of 
Florida.  Conditions  were  mostly  favorable 
for  winter  grains.  Citrus  fruits  were  favor- 
ably affected  by  the  prevailing  weather. 

FAVORABLE  FOR  FARM   WORK. 

Absence  of  stormy  weather,  together  with 
higher  temperatures,  produced  favorable 
conditions  for  stock.  The  weather  was 
mostly  favorable  for  farm  operations  incident 
to  the  season.  Some  plowing  was  done  in  the 
Southwest,  although  the  ground  was  getting 
rather  dry  and  hard  in  parts  of  Texas. 
Conditions  were  favorable  for  corn  husking. 
Cotton  picking  progressed  in  California, 
where  the  bolls  were  opening  slowly. 

Dirt  roads  were  rather  soft  and  muddy 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  although  im- 
proving in  southern  districts,  and  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  about  the  Lakes;  good 
sleighing  obtained  in  northern  Michigan. 
Roads  were  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition 
in  the  trans-Mississippi,  Valley  States, 
although  muddy  and  slippery  during  the 
daytime  in  parts  of  the  northern  districts. 
The  marketing  of  grain  was  being  mostly 
done  on  sleds  in  North  Dakota.  Roads 
were  muddy  and  wet  in  the  far  Northwest 
and  were  under  deep  snow  in  the  extreme 
upper  Rockies.  Transportation  was  delayed 
in  the  southwestern  and  northern  sections 
of  Colorado,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  shipments  of  live  stock. 

Small  grains. — Weather  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  winter  grains  in  practically  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Lack  of  moisture  contin- 
ues unfavorable  from  western  Kansas  south- 
ward to  parts  of  western  Texas,  but  there 
was  sufficient  precipitation  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  snow  to  be  of  some  benefit  from  Colo- 
rado westward  and  northwestward  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Chinook  conditions  prevailed  several  days 
in  the  far  Northwest,  but  the  moisture  from 
the  rapidly  melting  snow  improved  soil 
conditions.     There  was  little  or  no  snow 


cover  in  the  central  and  eastern  winter 
grain  States,  but  little  or  no  damage  resulted 
from  freezing  and  thawing. 

Practically  no  precipitation  occurred  in 
Kansas,  where  the  ground  was  drying  out 
in  all  sections,  and  there  was  a  need  of  more 
moisture,  especially  in  the  western  third  of 
the  State.  Wheat  was  good  to  excellent  in 
the  eastern  half  of  Kansas  but  only  fair  to 
very  poor  in  the  western  third,  where  much 
was  not  yet  above  ground.  Wheat  was  mak- 
ing the  usual  winter  progress  in  Missouri 
and  was  in  good  condition  generally. 

The  snow  cover  was  practically  gone  in 
Illinois  where  the  wheat  condition  was  good. 
There  was  from  1  to  4  ins.  of  snow  in  northern 
Indiana  at  the  close  of  the  week,  but  the 
ground  was  bare  in  the  central  and  southern 
portions.  There  was  satisfactory  snow  cover 
in  central  and  northern  Ohio  until  near  the 
close  of  the  week.  The  seeding  of  barley, 
wheat,  and  oats  was  mostly  completed  in 
northern  California;  seeding  was  general  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State;  early 
sown  grain  was  doing  nicely. 

WINTER   TRUCK   GROWING   WELL. 

Truck  and  miscellaneous  crops. — Moisture 
and  temperature  conditions  were  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  truck  in  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  Coast  States.  Moderate  rainfall  in 
northern  Florida  improved  the  condition  of 
the  soil  and  plowing  and  truck  planting 
were  advanced.  There  was  some  damage 
by  heavy  rain  in  the  southeastern  Florida 
coast  districts,  and  .slight  damage  resulted 
to  tender  truck  from  frost.  The  recent 
warm  weather  had  caused  a  slightly  too 
rapid  growth  of  some  winter  truck  crops 
in  other  Gulf  States.  Early  sown  potatoes 
and  peas  were  doing  well  in  California  where 
lettuce,  cauliflower,  and  cabbage  were 
maturing  nicely. 

Cool  nights  favored  the  development  of 
lettuce  in  Arizona.  Broccoli  was  favorably 
affected  by  the  weather  in  Oregon.  The 
sugar-cane  harvest  continued  in  Louisiana 
although  grinding  had  been  finished  in  a 
number  of  places.  Recent  weather  favored 
the  increase  of  sugar  content.  Conditions 
were  favorable  for  the  handling  of  tobacco 
in  Kentucky  and  Maryland. 

MORE  SATISFACTORY  FOR  STOCK. 

Pastures,  ranges,  and  stock. — Much  warmer 
weather  prevailed  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
upper  Rocky  Mountain  regions  than  during 
the  preceding  two  weeks,  with  conditions 
decidedly  more  favorable  for  stock  through- 
out most  of  the  grazing  States.  The  ab- 
sence of  stormy  weather  was  favorable  also, 
but  there  was  sufficient  moisture  for  ranges 
except  in  New  Mexico  and  western  Texas. 
The  winter  range  was  open  or  partly  open 
in  Wyoming,  except  in  the  extreme  western 
and  scattered  localities  in  the  eastern  por- 
tions. 

Grass  was  growing  and  stock  were  back 
on  range  in  Oregon,  the  ranges  were  open 
generally  in  South  Dakota,  and  stock  were 
grazing  on  harvested  fields  and  ranges  in 
much  of  North  Dakota.  Pastures  were  poor 
in  Oklahoma,  but  the  wheat  fields  were 
furnishing  considerable  feed  in  eastern 
Kansas.  Pastures  were  generally  improved 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
country  and  stock  were  mostly  in  good  con- 
dition. 

There  was  no  gain  in  the  water  supply  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  supply  was  still  short 
in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  although 
that  for  stock  and  household  purposes  had 
been  improved. 


In  Montana  the  snow  cover  was  reduced 
materially,  the  amount  remaining  on  the 
ground  varying  from  a  trace  to  16  ins.  The 
snow  was  more  or  less  packed  or  crusted, 
making  grazing  rather  difficult  for  range 
stock. 

Fruit. — Citrus  fruits  matured  rapidly  in 
Florida  under  the  influence  of  cooler  weather 
while  the  cool  nights  were  favorable  for  the 
development  of  citrus  fruits  in  Arizona. 
Navel  oranges  were  ripening  in  southern 
California,  and  there  was  some  picking; 
lemons  were  developing  well  and  picking 
was  under  way.  Strawberries  made  good 
progress  in  Florida. 


Generally  Mild  Weather  Prevailed  During 
Week. 

The  severely  cold  weather  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  Central  and  Northern  States  gave 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  much 
milder  conditions,  except  that  the  first 
day  or  two  had  very  low  temperatures  in 
the  interior  of  the  more  northeastern  States, 
with  readings  as  low  as  20°  below  zero  in 
some  localities.  Thereafter  mild  weather, 
for  the  season,  prevailed  throughout  the 
country. 

Chart  1,  page  592,  shows  that  for  the  week 
as  a  whole  the  temperature  averaged  above 
normal  throughout  the  country,  except 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  locally  in  the 
west  Gulf  section  where  it  was  slightly 
cooler  than  the  seasonal  average.  It  was 
especially  warm  for  the  season  from  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas  northward,  where  the 
temperature  averaged  from  10°  to  more 
than  20°  above  normal.  This  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  preceding  two 
weeks,  which  were  much  .  colder  than 
normal  throughout  that  area.  At  Havre, 
Mont.,  the  temperature  averaged  32° 
below  normal  during  each  of  the  preceding 
two  weeks  and  22°  above  normal  during 
the  week  under  review,  a  difference  of 
54°  in  the  average  weekly  temperature. 

Temperatures  as  low  as  zero  or  lower  oc- 
curred only  in  the  extreme  northern  Great 
Plains  and  the  more  northeastern  States,  but 
freezing  weather  was  experienced  southward 
to  the  central  portions  of  the  Gulf  States, 
although  it  did  not  go  below  40°  at  any  point 
along  the  immediate  Gulf  coast.  The  lowest 
temperature  reported  during  the  week  was 
22°  below  zero  at  Northfield,  Vt.,  on  the 
20th. 

Chart  2,  page  592,  shows  that  moderate  to 
rather  heavy  rains  fell  along  the  east  Gulf 
and  South  Atlantic  coasts,  except  in  south- 
ern Florida,  and  also  in  the  far  northwestern 
districts.  Elsewhere  very  little  precipita- 
tion occurred.  The  amounts  were  scarcely 
sufficient  for  measurement  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, and  there  was  none  reported  through- 
out the  central  and  southern  trans-Missis- 
sippi States,  or  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain-Plateau  area. 

Much  cloudy  weather  prevailed  in  the 
more  northwestern  States  and  in  the  im- 
mediate Lake  region,  but  elsewhere  sun- 
shine was  ample.  There  was  an  especially 
high  percentage  of  sunshine  in  Tennessee 
and  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  westward, 
the  week  being  almost  entirely  cloudless 
throughout  this  area. 


Corn  is  produced  on  nearly  5,000,000  of 
the  6,500,000  farms  in  the  United  States, 
about  100,000,000  acres  of  farm  land  being 
devoted  to  this  crop. 
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WEEKLY  TEMPERATURE  AND   PRECIPITATION— FALL  FROST. 


Fall  Frosts  of  1922. 

The  time  of  occurrence  of  the  last  killing 
ir  '  v  in  spring  and  the  first  iu  fall  are  of  con- 
siderable agricultural  significance,  particu- 
larly where  the  growing  season  is  compara- 
tively short,  as  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  term  "killing- 
frost"  is  used  to  define  a  frost  or  tempera- 
ture condition  of  sufficient  severity  to  be" 
generally  destructive  to  the  staple  products^ 
of  the  locality.  Frosts  less  severe  than" 
killing  are  frequently  experienced,  but 
these  are  not  of  so  great  agricultural  import- 
ance: nor  do  killing  frosts  have  much 
significance  during  the  winter  months  when 
most  vegetation  is  dormant,  although  in 
portions  of  Florida  and  California  they  are 
important  even  in  mid-winter. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  on  this  page 
shows  the  date  on  which  the  first  killing 
frost  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1922  at  the 
respective  Weather  Bureau  stations  listed. 
The  first  fall  frost  usually  occurs  in  northern 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana 
about  Sept.  15.  During  the  past  fall  it  did 
not  occur  in  that  section  until  Oct.  7  or  8,  or 
about  two  weeks  later  than  the  average. 
The  earliest  reported  for  the  United  States 
occurred  at  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.,  on 
Sept.  8,  which  was  considerably  earlier  than 
the  average  at  that  place.  Killing  frost 
occurred  at  only  a  few  points  in  the  country 
earlier  than  Oct.  1. 

The  first  general  killing  frost  occured  in 
New  York  and  New  England  on  Oct.  19, 
which  was  near  the  average  date.  In  the 
immediate  Ohio  Valley  the  first  reported 
was  near  the  average  date  about  Oct.  18, 
except  in  Kentucky  where  the  date  was 
Nov.  10,  or  about  two  weeks  later  than  the 
average.  The  irregularities  in  the  occurence 
of  fall  frost  is  shown  by  the  records  for 
Kansas.  At  Concordia  the  first  killing 
frost  occurred  on  Oct.  17,  which  was  the 
average  date  for  that  locality,  but  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  at  Wichita 
and  Dodge  City  it  did  not  occur  until  nearly 
one  month  later. 

There  was  no  killing  frost  reported  from 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  most  of 
Arkansas  southward  until  after  the  middle 
of  November,  except  m  some  southern 
Appalachian  Mountain  districts,  which  was 
in  nearly  all  cases  more  than  two  weeks  later 
than  the  average  date.  No  killing  frost 
had  been  reported  in  the  immediate  Gulf 
coast  section  up  to  Dec.  20.  Frost  occurred 
much  earlier  than  usual  in  the  extreme 
north  Pacific  coast  area,  but  was  consider- 
ably later  than  the  average  in  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  most  central  Rocky 
Mountain  districts.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole  it  was  generally  later  than  the  aver- 
age, although  at  a  few  points  in  the  interior 
valleys,  the  Northeast,  the  far  Southwest, 
and  the  far  Western  States,  it  was  earlier 
than  normal'. 

Staple  crops  matured  comparatively  early 
under  the  influence  of  warm  weather  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall,  and  as  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  killing  frost  was  later 
than  usual  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country  but  very  little  frost  damage  was 
reported  during  the  fall  of  1922.  Corn  and 
cotton,  the  crops  most  susceptible  to  serious 
fall  frost  damage,  matured  fully  without  ma- 
terial injury. 


Of  the  raw  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1920,  826,108,162  lbs.  came  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  1,099,627,131  lbs.  from 
Hawaii. 


Districts  and 
stations. 


GULF  STATES. 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Key  West 

Tampa 

Pensacola 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Anniston 

Birmingham 

Meridian 

Vicksburg 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 

Little  Rock , 

Fort  Smith 

Benton  ville 

Oklahoma , 

Abilene 

Fort  Worth 

Dallas 

Palestine 

Taylor 

Houston 

Corpus  Christi... 

San  Antonio 

Del  Rio 


OHIO  VALLEY 
AND 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Chattanooga 

Knoxviile 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Evans  ville 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Dayton 

Columbus 

Parkersburg 

Elkms 

Pittsburgh 


LAKE  REGION. 

Canton 

Syracuse 

Oswego 

Buil'dlo 

Erie 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Alpena 

Grand  Rapids . . . 

Chicago 

Fort  Wayne 

Milwaukee 

Green  Bay 

Escanaba 

Ludington 

Sauk  >jie.  Marie. 

Marquette 

Duluth 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Week 
ending 
Dec.  26. 


Aver- 
age. 


UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 

St.  Paul 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Charles  City....-., 

Dubuque 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Keokuk 

Peoria.. 

Terre  Haute 

Springfield,  111... 

Hannibal 

St.  Louis 

Cairo 


PACIFIC  COAST 

Tatoosh  Island . . 

Seattle 

North  Head 

Portland,  Oreg... 

Roseburg 

Red  Bluff 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. .. 

Fresno 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


-3 
0 

+2 
0 
+1 
+2 
+2' 
+3 
+2 
+6 
+  7 
+3 
+4 
+7 
+6 
+9 
+  13 
+4 
+8 


+  4 
+3 


-1 
+6 
+  1 


+8 
+4 
+4 
+3 
+3 
0 
+6 
+1 
+  2 
+3 
+1 
+2 
+3 
+1 


+6 
+4 

+  1 
+4 
+2 
+5 
+1 
+4 
+5 
+3 
.+5 
+6 


+4 
+8 
+3 

'£4 
+1 

+7 


+10 
+  6 
+  8 

+  12 


+  7 
+10 


+  6 


+  2 

+  6 

+  4 

+  4 


+  4 
+  7 
+  3 
+  1 
0 
0 
+  4 
+  6 
+  3 


Precipita- 
tion. 


Week 
ending 
Dec.  26. 


To- 
tal. 


Ins. 
2.0 
0.3 
0.5 
1.3 
T. 
0.6 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

0 
T. 
0 
0 
T. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

.  0 

T. 
T. 
T. 
0 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
0.1 
T. 
0.2 
T. 
0 
T. 
T. 
T. 
0.3 
0.1 
0.-5 
0.3 
0.5 


T. 

T. 
0 

T. 

T. 

T. 
0 
0 
0 

T. 
0 

T. 

T. 


3.1 
2.4 


1.9 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

T. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


Ins. 
+1.2 
-0.1 
+0.1 
+0.9 
-0.9 
-0.4 
-1.1 
-0.9 
-1.0 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.1 
-1.1 
-1.0 
-0.6 
-0.6 
-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.3 


-0.8 
-0.5 


-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.2 


-1.1 
-0.9 
-1.0 
—1.1 
-0.8 
-0.9 
-0.8 
-0.7 
-D.7 
-0.6 
-0.6 
-0.6 
-0.7 
-0.6 


-0.7 
-0.6 
-0.7 
-0.7 
-0.7 
-0.6 
-0.5 
-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.2 
-0.5 
-0.4 


Frost. 


Date 
of  first 
killing 

frost 
in  fall 
of  1922. 


Nov.  29 

Nov.  21 

Do. 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  26 

Do. 
Oct.    18 
Nov.  14 

Do. 
Dec.   10 

Do. 
Dec.   19 
Dec.   10 


-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.1 


0 
-0.3 
+0.3 


-0.3 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.5 


-0.5 
-0.4 
-0.5 
-0.8 


-0.1 
+1.1 


+  0.2 
-1.0 
-1.0 
-0.7 
-1.2 
-0.4 
-0.5 
-0.9 
-0.6 


Dec.   19 
Do. 


Nov.  16 
Nov.  21 

Do. 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  10 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.    18 
Oct.    19 

Do: 

Oct.    18 
Oct.    19 

Do. 
Oct.    13 


Sept.  26 
Oct.    19 

Do. 
Oct.    20 
Oct.    21 
Nov.  10 
Oct.    13 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  20 
Nov.  15 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  20 
Sept.  17 
Oct.  18 
Oct.    12 


Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  12 
Oct.    17 

Do. 
Oct.-  13 
Oct.   18 
Oct.   17 
Nov.  16 

Do. 


Nov.    3 
Do. 
Do. 


Nov.  30 


Nov.    5 
Nov.    3 


Districts  and 
stations. 


ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Eastport 

Portland,  Me 

Burlington 

Northfield 

Concord 

Boston 

Nantucket 

New  Haven 

Albany 

Ithaca 

Binghamton 

New  York 

Scran  ton 

Hanisburg 

Philadelphia 

Trenton 

Atlantic  City 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Norfolk 

Richmond. 

Lynchburg 

Wytheville 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 

Hatteras 

Wilmington 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Columbia,  S.  C. . . 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Savannah 

Tliomasvihe 


MOUNTAIN 
REGION. 

Miles  City 

Havre 

Kalispell 

Helena 

Yellowstone  Park 

Sheridan 

Lander 

Cheyenne . 

Grand  Junction.. 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Amarillo 

ElPaso 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 

Flagstaff 

Phoenix 

Yuma 

Independence 

Tonopah 

Modena 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

Reno 

Winnemueca 

Pocatello 

Boise 

Lewiston 

Baker 

Walla  Walla 

Spokane 


MISSOURI  VALLEY 

Springfield,  Mo... 

Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Topeka 

Iola 

Wichita 

Dodge  City 

Concordia." 

North  Plate 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Sioux  City 

Valentine 

Rapid  City 

Pierre 

Huron 

Moorhead 

Devils  Lake 

Bismarck 

Williston 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Week 
endin  g, 
Dec.  26. 


Aver- 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


0 
-2 

+2 
+2 
-1 
-1 
-1 
+1 
+  2 
+  1 
+4 
+  1 
+2 
-1 
+2 
+1 
-13 
-2 
+1 
+2 
-4 

0 
+2 
+4 
_2 
+  1 
-3 

0 
-3 


0 
-1 
+4 

0 
-2 
+  1 


+  17 
+  22 
+  14 
+  17 
+8 
+  15 
+  12 
+8 
+3 
+15 
+14 
+13 
+2 
+6 
+5 
+7 
+4 
+4 
+3 
+8 
0 
+2 
+3 
+2 
+3 
—2 
+  5 
+3 
+  7 
+5 


+10 
+9 
+15 


+  15 
+  12 
+12 
+  14 
+  14 
+  15 
+  16 
+  13 
+  14 
+  16 
+16 
+14 
+10 
+14 
+18 
+  18 
+  19 


Precipita- 
tion. 


Week 
ending 
Dec.  26. 


To- 
tal. 


Ins. 
0.3 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
1.0 
0.1 
T. 
0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
T. 
0.1 
0.1 
T. 
T. 
T. 
0.7 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
0.6 
0.5 
2.9 
1.3 
2.3 
0.1 
0.5 
0.3 
T. 
0.5 
1.6 
0.1 


0 

T. 

0.2 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0 

0.2 

T. 

0.6 

T. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.3 

T. 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

T. 
0 
0 
0 

T. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

T. 

T. 

0.1 

0.1 

T. 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


Ins. 
-0.5 
-0.8 
-0.4 
-0.6 
-0.7 
-0.8 
+0.2 
-0.7 
-0.6 
-0.6 
-0.4 
-0.7 
-0.5 
-0.6 
—0.6 
-0.6 
-0.8 
-0.7 
-0.8 
-0.2 
-0.7 
-0.7 
-0.9 
-1.0 
-0.2 
-0.1 
+1.7 
+0.5 
+1.5 


-0.2 
-0.6 
-0.9 
-0.4 
+0.9 
-0.8 


-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.4 


-0.1 
+0.1 
-0.1 
+0.5 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.4 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.4 
0 
0 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.1 


-0.6 
-0.4 
-0.3 


-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
0 
0 
-0.1 


Frost. 


Date 
of  first 
killing 

frost 
in  fall 
of  1922. 


Oct.    19 
Do. 
Do. 

Sept.  26 

Do. 
Oct.    19 

Do. 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  19 
Nov.  23 
Oct.   21 

Do. 
Nov.  22 
Do. 
Oct.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  1 
Oct.   19 

Do. 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 

Do. 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 

Do. 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  29 

Do. 

Do. 


Oct.   11 

Oct.     7 
Oct.    14 

Do. 
Sept.    8 
Oct.     6 
Oet.     7 

Do. 
Oct.    22 
Oet.    17 

Do. 
Nov.    6 
Nov.    1 
Oct.   31 
Oct.    17 


Nov.    5 


Oct.  30 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  21 
Oet.  16 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  30 
Oct.  29 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  29 
Do. 


Oct.  18 
Oct.  17 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  12 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  9 
Sept  19 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  8 

Do. 

Do. 


Note.— T. indicates  amount  too  small  for  measure- 
ment. 
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CHART  1.— DEPARTURE   OF  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  FROM   THE  NORMAL  WEEK  ENDING  8  A.  M.,  DECEMBER  26,  1922. 


IOET  93 
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I           ^\JJ'gg_         .'           '  Dodge        8 
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Shaded    portions   show   excess    (+). 
Unshaded  portions  show  deficiency  ( — ). 
Lines  show  amount  of  excess  or  defi- 
ciency. 
»•©»  Southern  limit  of  freezing  weather. 


CHART  2.— PRECIPITATION,  INCHES,  WEEK  ENDING  8  A.  M.,  DECEMBER  26,  1922. 
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